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Merchandise Building. Next to 
it is the Mess Hall 


Pioneering for the Chiriqui Land 
Company 


By Captain F. J. Baron 


Captain Baron takes us to the bustling town 
miles from Panama City and close to the 
Armuelles is the terminal of the Government railway whose 
the heart of the Chiriqui Land Company holdings. 


PRAWLING over the sands of Armuel- 
les the town swelters in the heat of the noon 
hour. The heat waves shimmer up from the 
open reaches of sand. The rows of manaca 
shacks that house the laborers cower under 
the fierce heat of the sun. The three or four 
frame zinc-roofed structures, in which the 
white men rest, appear to wait for the breeze 
to blow in from the sea—a tempering breeze, 
welcome to those men who for a short hour 
eat and lie around in the shade until the 
whistle calls them out to their respective du- 
ties. The somnolescence of the noon hour 
soon gives way to the bustle of construction 


town activity. Men swarm over the pile yard 


Main Street (and the only 
one) of Progreso. The office 
building at left was built from 
salvaged lumber 


Tractors unloading in front of 


of Puerto Armuelles, three hundred 
southern boundary of Costa Rica. Puerto 
main line will run through ! 


casting reinforced piles and loading theos« 
ready for driving on car trucks to be remowe 

to the new wharf. Gasoline locomotives scurt 

over a railroad yard laid down on the sand 
Cars are shunted around, and trains are made 
up for up country, loaded with ties, rails 
cement, merchandise and supplies, and all rhe 
whatnots of construction needs. 

Mingled with the other day-time noises is 
the throbbing of a small Diesel engine, whos 
steady beat later accentuates the stillness of 
the night. Men walk heavily over the dees 
sand engaged in the business of constructies 
From the cut behind the town the roar of the 
gasoline locomotives and the rumble of a ba 
last train or a work train is heard as it ex- 
ters or leaves the port town. A new co 
crete wharf materializes day by day and the 
pounding of the steam hammer tells the town 
of another 78-foot pile driven home. of 


—a 
other bent driven, of another fifteen feet oF 


wharf slowly reaching out for deep water. 


A hundred yards away, swaved by the swells 
surging through its weakened piles, stands« 
the temporary wharf, built for use mere! 


until its concrete mate is ready to take up it 
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Esperanza belt line at Palo Blanco junction. The large thatched 
structure is the temporary M & S bodega 


duties of efficiently rendering modern wharf 
service to ships. The wooden structure, now 
scarcely more than a mass of rotted and de- 
caying piles, prematurely aged, weakened by 
work, discarded now except as a means of un- 
loading launches at a float reached by a nar- 
row flight of stairs, forlornly stretches out to- 
ward the sea. Along the beach the sand is 
piled up, then battered, by the unceasing swells 
of roaring, crashing surf. The Pacific 
stretches away to a horizon line clear and un- 
broken across the Bay of David, from Maja- 
gual Point to the rugged headlands of Punta 
Burica. Far away the horizon is broken by a 
smudge of smoke from some craft making to- 
ward shore. It is the Cricamola, speeding 
from Panama with its weekly load of pro- 
visions, heading in to discharge at Puerto 
Armuelles, three hundred miles from Panama 
City and close to the southern boundary of 
Costa Rica. 

At the float the Cricamola ties up. She has 
on board thirty tons of foodstuffs and ma- 
terial for the commissaries of Blanco and 
Esperanza, and for headquarters at Progreso. 
Each week she brings a similar load, that men 
may eat and carry on the work of construction 
and the planting of farms. Two flat cars are 
pushed slowly out on the old wharf, creaking 
and groaning with the weight, and are spotted 
at the head of the stairway that leads down 
to the float. The discharging now begins. 
Every case, crate, box, bag or bundle is carried 
on men’s backs up those stairs, the heavy ones 
laboriously rolled or worked up one step at a 
time, the too-heavy ones opened, their con- 
tents carried up piecemeal and replaced in the 
case and renailed when on the car, until every 


ton is out and many hours of daylight and 
darkness have slipped into the past. The flat 
cars, piled high with merchandise and ma- 
terial, are hauled into the yard ready for the 
up-country journey. The Cricamola, empty 
now, strains at her lines waiting for the mail 
bag which has left Progreso by horse or mule- 
back through the bush trail to the end of steel, 
or by tractor cart over the tractor road to 
Palo Blanco to be brought in to port by flat 
car or motor car to the Cricamola, and once 
aboard to be carried to Panama and mailed. 

We watch the boat speed on its way until 
the last smudge of smoke disappears and the 
horizon is again unbroken, the sea calm and 
blue, the sky cloudless and the dry season sun 
blazing down on the sands of Puerto Armuel- 
les as our flat cars leave the yard and start 
on their way up country with supplies for 
another week. 

Armuelles is the terminal of the Govern- 
ment railway whose main line, when com- 
pleted, will run through the heart of the 
Chiriqui Land Company holdings. Through 
this port all supplies and material for the 
Chiriqui Land Company must pass and then 
go up over the Government line to be trans- 
ferred to tractor carts and hauled over the 
tractor road to Progreso, where the steel has 
not yet reached. 


As our car of supplies leaves Armuelles 
we see two new frame buildings, their fresh 
coats of yellow paint gleaming from the sandy 
shelf on which they stand overlooking the 
town and sea; these are the Chiriqui Land 
Company quarters and mess. Behind them 
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rises the skeleton framework of a new ware- 
house, which passes from our view as we 
round a curve. A red water tank is our last 
glimpse of Armuelles as we roll up and down 
grade over a right-of-way walled on either 
side by the jungle mass. Across Agua Buena 
bridge we speed; then a long, curving down- 
grade and we cross the false-work structure 
the San Bartolo River, where close 
alongside steel for a permanent bridge is be- 
ing set in place on concrete abutments. An- 
other grade and our cars roll into the long 
straight away to Palo Blanco and Rio Blanco. 
We drop one car at Palo Blanco and take 
the other two kilometers further to Rio 
Blanco, where it is unloaded and the supplies 
are carried into the thatched commissary to 
be sold and issued to the farm laborers of the 
Blanco District. A false-work pile bridge on 
mud sills takes the tracks across the Blanco 
River. The end of steel is but a short dis- 
tance beyond. 


across 


We go back then to Palo Blanco, the junc- 
tion where the belt line of the Chiriqui Land 
Company will leave the Government main; 
where there is a cane-sided thatch-roofed 
bodega into which we unload the cargo of the 
flat car. Outside, tractors with their cater- 
pillar carts are drawn up, and a few meters 
away carpenters are busy with lumber and 
tools—a building is going up to house the 
workers of the junction-to-be. Palo Blanco 
is a triangular clearing in the jungle with 
rights-of-way leading from each apex, and a 
narrow opening between the trees where the 
tractor road disappears into the bush. 

In front of the bodega 3-ton and 6-ton 
caterpillar carts are loaded and Esperanza 
supplies separated from Progreso supplies. 
The tractors couple on and two tractors with 
two carts cach pull away from the bodega and 
disappear through the opening in the trees to 
go lumbering and roaring on their way 22 
kilometers to Progreso. The road leads 
through massed bush on either side, over roots, 
ditches, mud-holes, creeks and rivers, the trac- 
tors lurching, bumping, jolting, roaring and 
clattering their way with their heavy loads. 
We watch them go down the long, steep grade 
and cross the Colorado River where logs have 
been placed at the bottom for traction in 
climbing out of the water, the heavy loads 
buckling on their pony wheels and swinging 
the tractor broadside; then, unable to steer 
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Crossing the Colorado River in the 
dry season with supplies 


the whole load, it slides into the river, still 
right side up but in somewhat of a tangle. 
Hours of work and the second tractor suc- 
ceeds in clearing the first, and, with the com- 
bined efforts of both, the laden carts are 
hauled out of the water and up the grade of 
the other side. The other two carts must 
come across, but this time, profiting by our 
previous experience, we use a second tractor 
to stay the loads on their way down, and once 
all carts are up the other side, couple up again 
and continue our lurching journey through the 
woodland to Esperanza and on to the more 
open roads. At Esperanza we unload mer- 
chandise for the commissary there, but the 
bulk of the cargo goes to Progreso, and over 
the now dusty, sun-baked roads, open and com- 
paratively free of woodland, we continue, the 
treads throwing up dust which the engine fans 
hurl back upon us. We ride on, thoroughly 
coated with a mixture of sweat and dust, until 
late in the afternoon, bringing our cloud of 
dust with us, we pass the remains of the old 
sugar mill—broken down freme camps that 
for ten years have lain abandoned in the bush 
—pass the dozen or so camps of Progreso, 
and finally pull up in front of a two-story 
building proudly facing the street with its 
square false front. ‘This is a combined com- 
missary and material and supply warehouse, 


’ (Turn to page 718) 


The Great White Fleet 
No. 2 


“The Eunice P. Newcomb 


X 


OLLOWING his successful voyages 
in the Telegraph, in the summer of 1873 
Captain Baker went to Jamaica, West Indies, 
to urge the people of the Island to grow more 
bananas and to supervise the loading of the 
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fruit in schooners for northern ports. While 
the venture was not a success, it proved, never- 
theless, the opening of a new era for Jamaica 
in the establishment of the banana industry, 
and later—in 1905, on his sixtieth birthday 
—fitting tribute was paid Captain Baker 
in a public demonstration when he was pre- 


sented with a silver service and a memorial 
of his work for the benefit of Jamaica. 

In the early years, however, the enterprise 
lagged and in 1874 Captain Baker returned 
to Boston and sailed as skipper of the Eunice 
P. Newcomb to bring from Jamaica to Boston 
a cargo of bananas as he had sailed with simi- 
lar purpose in the Telegraph three years be- 
tore. 
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Captain William Anderson commanded 
the “Eunice P. Newcomb" in 1879. When 
the United Fruit Company was organ- 
ized, Captain Anderson was made op- 


erating head of ts Marine Department 


The “Eunice P. Newcomb,” a typical! 
Cape Cod fishing schooner built in 1861, 
for many years during the spring and 
summer months carried bananas from 


Jamaica to Boston 


The Eunice P. Newcomb was built in 
Donald McKay's yards, East Boston, in 1861. 
She was a typical Cape Cod fishing schoone: 
of 109 tons, staunchly built to ride out 
storms or carry sail in the severest weather. 
Like the other schooners, the Newcomb 
brought banana cargoes only during the late 
spring and early summer months, spending the 
rest of the year fishing or oystering in the 
Chesapeake. 

Captain Baker continued as Master of the 
Eunice P. Newcomb until 1879, when Wil- 
liam Anderson, who had been First Mate with 
Captain Baker, became her skipper and con- 
tinued to sail in her for a few months. The 
following vear she was used in the fishing 
trade and still later as a stone schooner. She 
sank with a load of stone in 1881. 

Captain Anderson after leaving the New- 
comb was in command of various of the earlier 
fruit steamers, and shortly after the Unrrep 
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Fruit Company was formed in 1899, was 
made operating head of its Marine Depart- 
ment. To him we are indebted for the stories 
of the early schooners. 

Judging from their logs these early skippers 
paid little attention to caulking seams but de- 
pended heavily on their pumps and buckets. 
for their schooners always leaked and pumps 
were always being used. Captain Andersen 
tells us that on one trip going south they 
hoped to go into the Delaware for repairs but 
were prevented by floating ice. They then 
tried the Chesapeake with the same lack of 
success and so decided to “pump our way to 
Jamaica” where repairs could be made. 

The passage from Jamaica to Boston took 
as a rule sixteen or seventeen days, so that 
from early April to early June the schooners 
made only three or four voyages. The New- 
comb carried in her lower hold and ‘tween 
deck, stowed in 1,800 to 2,000 
The fruit was cut thin 
and selected with great care, and the hopeful 
Jamaicans whose few bunches were often re- 
jected as too “full” suffered great disappoint- 
ment. As a rule there were surprisingly few 
cargoes of “ripes,”’ 

At times there were calms and headwinds 
which greatly delayed the fruit ships but as 
a rule they sailed fairly according to schedule. 


two tiers, 


bunches of bananas. 


Editor, Unirrurtrco: 
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We remember hearing Mr. Irvin Cadmus tell, 
however, of one occasion when after waiting 
for a week or more with no fruit in the mar- 
ket, thirteen schooners came into New York 
harbor on the same day. 

Competition was keen and sail was carried 
in a4 manner undreamed of by the men who 
had built these schooners for the fishing trade. 
Combined daring and caution on these little 
ships in the face of tropical hurricanes was a 
science, an art, and a dependence on good 
luck. 

Captain Anderson tells that on one occasion, 
coming north in the Jennie Severance, he 
fell in off Watlings with the Lizzie Smith, 
bound for New York with a load of fruit. 
With falling glass and every sign of a hurri- 
cane, the Severance laid by for over twenty- 
four hours but the Lizzie Smith decided to 
sail it through. Arrived in Boston Captain 
Anderson inquired for his rival of the early 
part of the voyage and learned that the Lizzie 
Smith had been towed dismasted into Charles- 
ton. 

So some one remarked to the Captain, “I 
suppose you were always pretty careful, Cap- 
tain Anderson?” “Oh, yes,” he replied, “we 
always took good care of our ship. We only 
lost two foremasts and a bowsprit out of the 
Newcomb.” 


The Marine Department is to be congratulated 
on its literal acceptance of the watchword of our 
Company—Economy, The saving in fuel consump- 
tion on our fleet is one of the most spectacular re- 
sults obtained from scientific management that has 


ever come to my notice. 


The Marine Department sets a wonderful 
example for other departments to follow. 


Bete Ce 


01Nc Down! 


By H. Harris Robson 


Suy ntending Engineer, Marine Department 
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UEL is the major item of expense in steamship operation. For the year 1927 fuel oil 
expenditure exceeded the total of Deck, Engine, Refrigeration and Stewards maintenance Costs 
by 42.5%. 


The yearly progress of economies in fuel oil consumption for the Unrrep Frurr Com- 
PANY fleet are indicated below. The vear 1924 was accepted as a standard year as the fuel 
at that period was the lowest on record. The comparisons below refer to that year. 


The pounds per mile figures are calculated from miles steamed at sea and divided by 
total fuel oil consumed for all purposes including refrigeration and port consumption. 


345 Ibs. per mile 1924 — Standard Year 
332 lbs. per mile 1925 Saving 11,000 tons= 73,700 bbls. 


325 lbs. per mile 1926 Saving 17,335 tons=116,144 bbls. 


308 Ibs. per mile 1927 Saving 31,480 tons=210,916 bbls. 


_—— 


Reduction in Fuel Consumption Due to Economies 1925-6-7 . . .59,815 tons=400,760 bbls. 


The greatest annual reduction of fuel (17lbs. per mile) is recorded for the year 1927 
as compared to the year 1926; this was accomplished without any variation of speed and with 
a constant “slip of 11.1% over both years. 


The ships showing the greatest reduction in fuel oil consumption are listed with the 
percentage of saving indicated. 


Passenger Ships Freight Ships 
Heredia ....... 16.1% Macabi «..... 28.7% 
Santa Marta ... 16.0% SS CCA 20.9%% 
Zacsna swt es 15.7% es 19.0% 
SiABIGONS san ox 15.2% Mayari <......% 18.9% 
Pastores ....... 14.7% COREE cn ae 18.6% 
"FOUR -p0t05e304 12.4% WEOTAVE 5500500 12.4% 


*Slip is the difference between propeller miles and observation miles recorded. 
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LONG SERVICE ORDER OF THE 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


SALARIED EMPLOYEES WHOSE SERVICE 
DATES FROM 1904 


Group VII 


Name Division Present Position Date 

j R. Castro Banes Paymaster January, 1904 
R. Paz Banes Assistant Overseer February, 1904 
E. R, Silva Costa Rica Draftsman February, 1904 
W. J. Bennett New York Asst.Freight Traf. Mgr. March, 1904 
D. R. Bolano Colombia Fruit Inspector March, 1904 
L. G. Rau (Miss) Philadelphia Telephone Operator March, 1904 
E. Urgelles Banes Live Stock Supt. March, 1904 
L. P. Stanley General Office Supt., Tariffs & Claims, April, 1904 

. Radio Dept. 
V. M. Cutter General Office President May, 1904 
W. E. White Jamaica Wharfinger June, 1904 
V. M. Gooch General Office Special Traveling Rep- July, 1904 
resentative 
W. W. Clawson General Office Traveling Auditor July, 1904 
L. D. Acosta Colombia Fruit Receiver August, 1904 
M. Escalona Banes Ranger, Agricul. Dept. August, 1904 
I. A. Heilbron Costa Rica Clerk, Agricul. Dept. August, 1904 
C. Neill S.S. San Bruno Chief Engineer August, 1904 
J. H. Wilson General Office Special Representative August, 1904 
A. D. Cossaboom General Office Cable Clerk September, 1904 
E. G. Deleon Guatemala Fruit Receiver September, 1904 
N. Gordon Guatemala Fruit Inspector October, 1904 
L. Diaz Granados Colomt!a Assistant to Chief Re- October, 1904 
ceiver 

J. Neal Guatemala Fruit Inspector October, 1904 
H. Reyes Guatemala Wharf Foreman October, 1904 
V. Gomez Colombia Fruit Receiver November, 1904 
E. I. Grant Costa Rica Baggage-master November, 1904 
J. E. Machin Banes Clerk, Accounting Dept. | November, 1904 
S. Barker Panama Farm Foreman December, 1904 
C. Farquharson Banes Veterinary December, 1904 


Mr. M. Maurice Eckstein, Manager of Tropic Foods, Inc., New York, should have 
been included in the list of employees whose service with the UNrrep Frutr Company 
dates from 1903, for in April of that year Mr. Eckstein joined the Company's force at 
Banes. He was out of the Company's employ for approximately six years, 


The name of Mr. Juan Montero, we now learn, should have been included in Group 1, 
among employees whose service antedates the formation of the UNITED Fruit Company. 
Mr. Montero joined the Northern Railway Company in Costa Rica in 1894 as bodegaman, 
and is still connected with it in the capacity of conductor, which position he has held for 
23 years. 


“I 
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Observations of a Mariner 
By Captain W. H. Fagen 


Master S.S. Castilla 


W: recently had an opportunity to read a letter written by Captain Fagen to a 
friend of his, in which he described his impressions on one of his trips. So clearly did 
the letter show the Captain's keen power of observation and great love of beauty that 
we asked him to set down for us his observations and thoughts on one of his voyages. 
The letter printed herewith is the result. We are confident that our readers will 
agree with us that the author is one of those fortunate individuals who, while 
thoroughly and efficiently handling their jobs, at the same time fully recognize and 
appreciate the gifts of nature which surround us at all times. 


S. S. Castilla, 
May 18, 1928 
Editor, UNirrurrco: 

Some time ago you published in Unt 
FRUITCO a poem about the romance of the sea 
having gone with the days of the sailing ships. 
I don’t believe this. To a lover of the sea 
its romance and beauty still exist, for the sea 
is the same old sea that Drake and the Dons 
sailed upon, and when necessary the men of 
the sea today will do and dare as did those 
other dauntless navigators. 

People often wonder what we do to keep 
busy at sea, but to one who knows, the task 
of keeping up a ship is never-ending. The 
sea apparently tries to destroy everything that 
conquers it, and by causing the steel and iron 
to rust, it will eventually destroy a vessel. 
Constant vigilance, therefore, and a great deal 
of labor and money, are necessary to prevent 
this. 

From the viewpoint of most landsmen the 
job of Master of a ship is a sinecure; but they 
only see the Captain when he is trying to “look 
pretty” —never on a dark, rainy night, or in a 
thick fog, when a mistake of his may cost him 
his position and reputation and perhaps result 
in a loss of thousands of dollars to the owners. 
Nearly everyone except a sea captain can make 
a mistake and get away with it; the doctors 
bury theirs; but at sea it is just as bad to be 
unlucky as it is to be careless. 

It was rather sudden, being changed from 
a passenger run out of New Orleans to a 
cargo run out of New York. We were, of 
course, glad to get the experience and the 
chance to meet the New York officials. We 
were glad also to be able, if possible, to earn 
more money for the Company (we are mostly 


all stockholders now). But ‘tis hard to leave 
our wives and sweethearts (every sailor is sup- 
posed to have them) and hard also to leave 
a fine old city like New Orleans, “the city 
that care forgot.” 

On Saturday we left New York to bring 
up our fourth cargo of fruit. As we passed 
through Ambrose Channel there were a num- 
ber of big liners ahead of us and behind us— 
quite a procession, as Saturday is the big day 
for sailing. A cold, raw wind blew up along 
the coast as we headed south that naturally 
made us long for our southern seas. You 
don’t mind the cold when you don’t know 
places where it is warmer, but when you do 
know you can’t help wishing for a warmer 
clime. 

Being on a fast ship gives one a certain feel- 
ing of satisfaction and pride. 

Sunday comes and goes like any other day 
at sea, "Tis said there is no Sunday beyond 
ten fathoms. 


W HEN we left New York the tempera- 
ture was fifty-two. It gradually rose and as we 
sailed along the Florida coast it was seventy- 
two. Coming in from the sea the lights of 
Palm Beach are rather startling. There were 
a million of them, it seemed, as we passed only 
a couple of miles away at three o'clock on 
Tuesday morning. Then came a gorgeous 
sunrise off the magic city of Miami. Down 
along the Florida keys we sailed all day, 
through waters of many shades of green and 
blue, and white where the reefs show their 
teeth and lie in wait for the careless naviga- 
tor. A thousand and one keys are scattered 
in a semicircular chain to Key West, the 
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southernmost city in the United States. As we 
sailed by, the sun was setting and the city 
stood out against the splendor of the color- 
spattered sky like a fairy island or the lost 
Atlantis. Thousands of flying fish, gleaming 
like flakes of silver, flitted across the waves. 
Each sunrise or sunset at sea is different, and 
one with the setting I have described should 
make any one glad to be alive. 

From Key West we headed for Cape San 
Antonio, Cuba. The next morning the sun 
again rose in glory above the mountains of 
Cuba and an atmosphere of mystery and en- 
chantment prevailed. At noon on Wednesday 
we had passed the Cape and were out on the 
beautiful blue Caribbean, with the gentle 
trade winds and a temperature of seventy- 
seven—just right to sleep and dream in! 

Thursday morning we reached Bannacca 
Island, one of the Bay Islands, situated off the 
coast of Honduras. These Islands were at 
one time under the British flag, but they are 
now under the Honduran flag. Here were 
located the favorite havens of the pirates, who 
used the high hills to good advantage as look- 
outs. When at the height of their power 
these buccaneers feared no one. From the 
ruins of their forts one may judge how strong 
their defenses were. The Islands now pro- 
duce nothing more formidable than coconuts. 
The men who live there are sailors for the 
whole coast—and good ones, too. 

Twenty-five miles south of Bannacca lies 
Puerto Castilla, a monument to the enterprise 
of the Untrep Frurr Company. Nothing 
but jungle a few years ago, this port now 
boasts all modern conveniences. After an 
absence of even a few months one returns to 
Castilla with a feeling of surprise at the 
change that has taken place. There are well- 
kept lawns and Hibiscus hedges reaching a 
stage of perfection, and the palms seem to 
grow over night. The Castilla folk, too, have 
changed a lot, now that they are breaking all 
records for production. The weather has been 
very good to them and you can see it reflected 
in their kindness toward us wandering sailors. 
I would naturally have a kindly feeling for 
the port after which my ship is named, but 
with the hospitality shown me there I must 
confess to more than merely a kindly feeling. 

We stayed at Castilla only a few hours to 
refuel. There were two other ships at the 
dock, which pretty well filled it up, as we 
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had to lay on the end. 

Thursday evening we arrived at Tela, our 
home port, the prettiest port in the tropics, 
especially from the sea. More than any other 
place, Tela, in my opinion, meets the expecta- 
tions of the newcomer as to what a tropical 
port should be like. The snow-white beach 
lies in the form of a crescent, a gentle surf 
lapping its sands. A background of mag- 
nificent coconut palms follows along the beach 
as far as the eye can see. Through the palms 
one glimpses the Company cottages. Bathing 
is ideal every day in the year. I have never 
whiled away an hour more pleasantly than on 
the porch of one of these cottages, with the 
murmur of the surf and the rustle of the 
palms the only audible sounds. The fascina- 
tion of the tropics, indeed... .. 

And Tela folks! 1 daren’t say what I 
really think of them for fear it would sound 
like flattery. But I feel I may say that I 
have some of the finest friends in the world 
there. When we docked on Friday evening 
I received three invitations to dinner, so I 
certainly didn’t go hungry. 

At five A. M. on Saturday we commenced 
loading fruit. Here is an organization for the 
Company to be proud of—every man and 
every machine functioning like clock work. 
The spirit of “fruit” is in the air. You hear 
the negro foremen mumbling “Fruit, fruit!” 
as they urge the carriers to keep every pocket 
of the unfaltering machines full. At eleven 
A. M. the loading was completed and in a 
very few minutes we were away. The quick 
dispatching of steamers at Tela is a lesson 
in efficiency. 

Now we will bring the bananas to New 
York, seventeen hundred and seventy-four 
nautical miles away. On the homeward jour- 
ney the bananas are the thing. “Every Ba- 
nana A Guest” is our motto, and our ambition 
is to bring in the finest in the finest condition. 
Every man on the ship takes pride in its fruit- 
carrying ability and strives to have it excel 
all others. It is a game that requires lots of 
work and thought and eternal vigilance. 

The sea-gulls do not follow the Castilla any 
more since we are on a cargo run: they seem 
to realize that we have some wonderful mathe- 
maticians in the Stewards Department. 

Very sincerely, 
W. H. Facen, 
Master 


Unifrivolity 
By W. M. P. 


A LONG-SUFFERING manager, after reading the Biblical paean on “The Stenog- 
rapher,” page 621, Unvrrurtco for May, sent us his comment as follows: 

“Consider the stenographers of this office. They toil not, neither do they work; yet 
I say unto you that Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these.” 


We question the accuracy of lines six and seven, column two, page 440, UNtraurrco 
for February. 


Hands 


How interesting are hands! 

A kaleidoscopic variety—six hands, seven hands, eight hands; nine hands, specials, re- 
jects; green hands, yellow hands, scarred hands—all of them exquisitely delicious, but they 
must be ripe. They should not be eaten as long as the finger-tips show a trace of green. 
They must be flecked with brown, 

Then there are the hands memorialized in song—“Tired Hands” and “Don’t Bite 
the Hand That's Feeding You—"; hands used in measuring horses; hand-me-downs—ugh, 
how well we remember!—; “Hands Up,” which was advertised in our May effusion; 
clock-hands—the cynosure of office eyes; “hands across the sea”; and Jimmie Walker's 
secretary, Charlie Hand. 

Miss Ruth Noyes, of Boston, we beg your pardon for this high-handed parody. 


_ Should the Boston General Office adopt a heading for its contribution te UNirrurrco 
after the fashion of the highly numerical San Francisco sub-title, the Boston reporter's 
style would be considerable cramped. 


V ariationettes 
(See Untrrurtco for May, page 637) 


There is a young man, you must know, 
Whose desire, so it seems, is to show 
The allurement that lies 
Beneath tropical skies: 
We refer to one Frank Busico. 


Nor matador nor musico 
Nor e’en, as started, medico 
Is Frank Arturo Busico; 
He tells the tourists where to go. 


Now if the Great White Fleet would sell 
Itself to those muy rico, 

A peppy gift of gab will tell, 
Says Mr. Frank Busico. 


It has been customary to refer to our graceful airplane, the Tela, as “she”. We 
understand now, however, that the Tela is a mail plane. 


Captain Baldwin's reports might with propriety be submitted under the caption made 
famous by Irvin $§. Cobb—‘Speaking of Operations’. 


Doctor Deeks was heard to remark as the Bremen fliers climbed into the tonneau 
of their car in Battery Place, Fitzmaurice seating himself between Koehl and the Baron, 
“Well, you'll notice that the Irishman’s the meat of the sandwich!” 

_ Miss L. H. Schmitz of the Philadelphia Division says that had she been present when 
this remark was made, she would have replied, “I quite agree. Doctor, with your ‘rye’ 
remark, for we all know that the comrades of Major Fitzmaurice are ‘German-bred’.” 


~ 


Plant Psychology 
By 
A. N. Hartman 


Agronomist, 


Agricultural Experiments, Tela, Honduras 


Do plants, like human beings, react to stimuli from 


the outside world? 


The author declares they do and 


proceeds to explain the reactions which have been 
observed 


INCE the days of Aristotle the prob- 
lem of the psychological functions of plants 
has been touched now and then by science. 
Only in recent.times, however, has truly scien- 
tific treatment been given it. If we have no 
clear ideas as yet, we can say, at least, that 
the subject has at last been put upon the proper 
basis. 

It will be attempted here to line up the 
arguments of modern science in favor of plant 
psycho-physics, and at this juncture I have to 
warn readers that if they expect any thrilling 
revelations, they will be disappointed. No un- 
known facts are discovered here: they are only 
viewed from another angle; and phenomena 
which have been regarded as purely physio- 
logical, show up their psychological side under 
the new light thrown upon them. 

The starting point of the argument is that 
the animal and plant worlds are merged at 
their limits in one-celled organisms. Since the 
line of descent of all organisms is continuous. 
and no truly intrinsic differences exist amongst 
them, but only differences in the form of mani- 
festation, intensity and limits of functions, 
there is no reason to assume that the psycho- 
logical functions should cease at any point 
along this line. 

It can be assumed, therefore, that the 
“plant soul” manifests itself in a form which 
differs from the manifestations of human or 
animal soul and that the range of its functions 
is very limited. 

This difference in form and range becomes 
at once evident at the consideration of the 
fact that the theory of nervous structure in 
the higher plants does not stand the proof, and 
it is doubtful whether a fibrillary structure, 


homologous to nerve fiber, exists at all in 
plants. 

Now, how can we proceed to arrive at the 
psychical contents of plant life? 

The psychology of our fellow men is known 
to us only on the ground of conclusions by 
analogies to our own psychical processes, and 
through analogies we may arrive at a certain 
understanding of animal psychology. How- 
ever, the further we depart from Man in the 
line of descent, the more uncertain do our 
conclusions become. “This uncertainty limits 
us to the measurable psychical processes, that 
is, mainly to psycho-physics. Under this latter 
term we understand the quantitative relations 
of physiological action to psychological pheno- 
mena. 

Professor Polowzow claims that in spite of 
this limitation conclusions based upon analo- 
gies to higher psychical functions in plants are 
of value as explanatory principles. As such 
they have been used by Francis Darwin 
(Charles Darwin's son), Semon, Vignoly, 
Francé, and others. In the conception of 
these authorities the psychic content of plants 
is the cause of all direct adaptation. The 
plant has the ability to satisfy its wants 
through the use of mechanical devices. Fran- 
cis Darwin has gone even so far as to investi- 
gate the organic “memory” of plants. 

We shall keep here strictly to the measur- 
able processes and content ourselves with con- 
clusions which can be drawn from these. 


Ix human psycho-physics we speak of the 
threshold of perceptions and the liminal in- 
tensity of a stimulus necessary to pass it. That 
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is, not every stimulus (light, sound, smell, 
etc.) coming from outside is perceived by 
us. The stimulus must have a certain degree 
of intensity to reach our perception in order 
to create the reaction, and the lowest degree 
which is still capable of producing reactions 
is called the liminal intensity. Further a re- 
action will be caused only if the stimulus had 
sufficient time to act, The time elapsing be- 
tween perception and manifest reaction is 
called the reaction time. 

Do we find any parallel to this in plant lite? 

Plants react by contortions (curvatures) of 
certain parts on stimuli coming from the out- 
side world. These contortions are called 
tropisms or nastic reactions. ‘Trropisms are 
those curvatures which in their direction de- 
pend on the direction of the stimulus itself. 
If a plant organ turns toward the light this 
is a positive phototropism, and if it turns away 
from the light it is a case of negative photo- 
tropism. Nastic reactions are the curvatures 
which are of constant direction whatever the 
direction of the stimulus may be. 

In the following we will be concerned with 
various tropisms as a basis of the psycho- 
physics of plants. 

We know that the influence of a stimulus 
on an organism does not cause one single 
process only but causes a whole chain of proc- 
esses, beginning with perception of irritation, 
and in the end leads up to the visible reac- 
tion. 

It is of no importance which of these proc- 
esses is selected to prove the action of the 
stimulus. The choice is dictated by the fact 
that only the reaction is accessible to obser- 
vation and measuring. The other processes 
are then, in the case of plants, only logical 
assumptions. The physiological reaction is 
thus the means of the plant for expression, 
and this excludes many of the psychological ex- 
periments. 


Now let us see whether liminal intensity 
and reaction time play a part in plant life. 

It has been ascertained that phototropism 
(contortions caused by light), according to 
the genus utilized in the experiment, will be 
produced only if light intensity is above .05 to 
7.8 candle power. That is, the threshold of 
perception in these plants lies above these 
values. It has been ascertained further, that 
according to the time a plant is exposed to 
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light, the intensity necessary to cause photo- 
tropism must be lower or higher. Intensity 
and reaction time are so coordinated that their 
product is a constant value; this is termed the 
product law. 


W E shall turn now to geotropic pheno- 
mena. Most plants are erect and send out 
sideways obliquely or horizontally-directed or- 
gans, This position is determined mainly by 
gravitation. The ability of plants to react to 
gravitation is called geotropism. 

If a plant is moved out of its natural posi- 
tion and placed in horizontal position, it will 
be found that after a time stem and root will 
describe a curve by contortion which ultimate- 
ly brings their ends into their original posi- 
tions. It has been found that different plants 
require different lengths of time to elapse be- 
fore curving begins, The reaction times 
were found to vary from 40 to 80 minutes. 
Also in this case the intensity of the stimulus 
plays its réle. The intensity depends on the 
angle of distraction from the original position, 
and there is a constant relation between in- 
tensity and time of exposure, The law of re- 
lation between the two is called the sinus law, 
and is only a special form of the aforemen- 
tioned product law. 

Similar conditions have been found in the 
investigation of chemotropism (contortional 
reaction of plants to certain chemicals), elec- 
trotropism, etc. The latter has been utilized 
in an investigation on the sensitivity of the 
well-known Mimosa plant, as a substitute of 
touch, which is not so readily measurable. 

In all these cases we have found liminal 
intensity, and threshold values as in the case 
of humans and animals, Nevertheless, the 
doubter could say that the stimuli have not 
been perceived by the plant, but had acted 
purely mechanically. The psychologist does 
not forget to ask this question, and answers it 
by the following argument: 

If a plant which had been placed hori- 
zontally, is brought back into its original 
position, before any curving has shown up, it 
will be observed that in spite of this, after 
a time a slight curving will appear on the 
now erect stem. This “after-effect” proves 
that the protoplasm of the stem tissue has per- 
ceived the action of gravitation as a stimulus 
and reacts even after the cause has been re- 
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moved. If gravitation acted mechanically 
only, such after-effect could not occur. (The 
time of exposure necessary to produce this 
after-effect varies from 2 to 12 minutes, and 
so is much lower than the above stated reac- 
tion times. In contrast to reaction time, the 
time of exposure necessary to cause an after- 
effect is called presentation time). 

These functions are of lower psychical or- 
der, and we shall proceed to a higher one. 
Man and animal distinguish various stimuli 
through different senses. Plants react to light, 
gravitation, touch, etc. Can we assume on 
the ground of this that the plant too is able 
to distinguish stimuli through different senses ? 

If the reaction of plants to different irrita- 
tions consists in simple contortions, which, in 
principle, follow the same course, then it 
would be likely also that the processes preced- 
ing the reaction are identical. In that case it 
would be of no importance which of the stim- 
uli is acting, and the plant would not be able 
to distinguish between them. 


T HE method used in ascertaining the dis- 
tinguishing properties of plants is based on 
the fact that the plant is able to summate irri- 
tations. That is, if the plant is exposed half 
the necessary presentation time, then no ef- 
fect will be produced but if it is exposed again 
later for half the presentation time, then the 
irritations are summed up and the contortions 
appear. Now, if the plant could not distin- 
guish between the qualities of irritations, it 
would be able to summate irritations of dif- 
ferent nature. The fact, however, is that if 
a plant is exposed half the presentation time 
to the influence of gravitation and the other 
half to the influence of light or any other 
stimulus, then no tropism occurs. This 
proves that the perceptions of the plant are 
different according to the nature of the irri- 
tation. 

We come now to the highest psychical 
function of the plant, which can be ascer- 
tained experimentally. Man and animal do 
not react always in the same way to irrita- 
tions of the same nature and degree. Accord- 
ing to inner changes due to nutrition, tem- 
perature, etc., the reaction will show differ- 
ences. This is called the perceptive mood. 
After eating chocolates our reaction to onions 
will be considerably less pleasing than if we 
eat them after tripe. 
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This change of moods occurs also in plants. 
Through an alkaline medium plants become 
less sensitive to the chemotropic influence of 
phosphates but more sensitive to ammonia 
salts. The highly sensitive Mimosa does not 
respond to touch, electric contact, etc., after 
an application of chloroform or ether. And 
the reaction to gravitation is greatly changed 
by low temperatures. 

This is the farthest point we can reach 
without abandoning the safe path. The con- 
tinuous perfection of measuring the impal- 
pable, which is so characteristic for modern 
investigational methods, promises, however, to 
allow us by and by a deeper understanding 
of the psychical functions in plants, 


Pioneering for the Chiriqui 
Land Company 


(Continued from page 708) 


with quarters upstairs for white employees. 

Progreso, once the headquarters of the Pan- 
ama Sugar Company, abandoned for ten years, 
is now the headquarters of the Chiriqui Land 
Company. A number of buildings have been 
renovated and are used as quarters for em- 
ployees. Others, too far gone, have been torn 
down, and the lumber salvaged has been used 
to erect the office building of the Chiriqui 
Land Company. By the middle of April* 
the railroad will have reached the town; mer- 
chandise will come all the way by rail, leav- 
ing the tractors free for other work—for haul- 
ing bits, clearing right-of-ways, and other 
tasks requiring a strong pull over a rough 
road. 

Progreso has taken a new lease of life. 


"April, 1928. Although Captain Baron’s 
article has reached us just in time for the 
July issue, it apparently was written some 
months ago. 


“True morality consists in setting an 
example without seeking to make an example 
of those who do not agree with you. Any at- 
tempt to regulate the conduct of the man next 
door is immoral.” 


The Art 
of 


Tees is no avocation more ancient than 


the making of maps. Since the beginning of 
civilization men have tried to orient them- 
selves in a bewildering world by defining their 
habitat in relation to forests and rivers and 
mountains, and wise men have devoted them- 
selves to the science of cartography, where- 
by Mother Earth may be scaled down from 
her oblate rotundity to the fashionable sil- 
houette of a piece of paper. 

The first map, of course, was not of paper, 
for paper had not yet been invented. It was 
probably a blazed trail—the only life-size 
“map”; or a sketch made with a stick in the 
sand. Historically, it is interesting to note 
that the word “map” is derived from the Lat- 
in “mappa,” meaning “cloth” or “napkin.” 
Housewives were probably as much vexed 
then by amateur cartographers who scribbled 
on the table-cloth as they are now by the 
bachelor friend who covers the guest napery 
with diagrams purporting to locate a speak- 
easy where—with a tipsy leer at the agonized 
wife—the husband may take refuge from his 
woes. 

Such utilitarian maps, are, however, of 
less present interest than purely artistic and 
imaginative affairs as, for instance, maps of 
Utopia, charts showing the benefits of pro- 
hibition, charts of the perils of the sea of 
matrimony, phrenological maps, and hydro- 
graphic maps of the hot water we get into 
during the year, 

IHustrated maps, with church steeples, hay- 
stacks, and Indian teepees; mystery maps, 
with X’s where the body fell, where the hid- 
den treasure lies. Nautical maps, with full- 
rigged ships and spouting whales; where 
longitude is disregarded and a questionable 
latitude is evidenced in the cut of a mermaid’s 
jib or the flirt of her tail; and where—along 
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Gilmour J. Spencer 


Freight Traffic Dept.. New York 


An Amusing Account of the Abuse Which 
This Ancient and Honorable Art Suffers 


in the Present “Statistical Age” 


the bathing beaches—Greenwich is more ap- 
posite to the (idem) Follies than to the meri- 
dian of that name. 

But all of these are very elaborate affairs 
and beyond the ability of the average business 
man, who relieves his phone calls by drawing 
faces and figures which, while perhaps they 
would not be libelous to a dictaphone, are cer- 
tainly so to the less mechanical Clio who takes 
his letters. Nevertheless, business men often 
make good, or at least, ambitious artists; and 
when a group of half a dozen or more are 
gathered about a long table in conference, 
the output of little masterpieces is likely to ex- 
ceed ideas—the usual and mistaken purpose 
of conferences—by about a thousand to one. 


A THOUGHTFUL management will, ot 
course, have provided scratch pads and chaste 
white blotters, with lead pencils, soft and hard, 
and congenial company—though perhaps im- 
pelling one too much toward caricature—and 
the stage is set. As “prices” and “rates” and 
“competition” float about in the smoky air, 
one can push the elbows out, light a Murad 
and glare at any emphatic table-thumper who 
is so inconsiderate as to drive a nose or ear 
askew. 

The easiest exercise is to take vicarious 
vengeance on the One On Every Board, but 
the possibilities of this “map” are soon ex- 
hausted; one can’t go much beyond crossed- 
eyes, protruding ears, and a receding forehead. 

Scenery is good, and if a blank-blank golf 
course is scenery, that makes an amusing ex- 
periment. One must beware, however, of 
slicing the horizon not entirely in accord with 
nature, and of hooking the sun to a place 
rarely occupied by that amiable sphere. Trees 
are easy, of course, for if they're not trees, 
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well and good, they're very likely to be bushes, 
and only a carping observer would note the 
difference. Perspective, however, is bother- 
some. Railroad tracks, and a row of tele- 
graph poles, or perhaps the limbs of the ladies 
of the chorus, are very good for perspective. 

But about this time, when one is concen- 
trating on perspective, some dynamic execu- 
tive hands multi-colored charts around, show- 
ing very significant percentages and things, 


A Morning In 


Havana 
By Granger Whitney 
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or fluctuations in the unit selling cost. And 
the amateur gives up his own work in despair, 
for he knows that, no matter how good an 
artist he may be, he can never hope to equal 
the combination of artist with an inspiréd and 
unscrupulous statistician. Scientists may plot 
the atonmr and the universe, but even they 
stand in awe before the transcendental hocus- 
pocus ef a statistical map. It is the last and 
most unworthy descendant of a great art. 


@ Our good friend Mr. Whitney re- 
| cently visited various of our Tropical 
Divisions and while in Costa Rica 
presented this poem to Mr. Marsh 
) who forwarded it for Unrrrurtco. 


On the docks of Old Havana where there's sugar and molasses, 
Paper from the mills of Maine and rattan from Rangoon, 

Bars and plates from Pittsburgh, and rice in bags from China— 

I stood one glorious morning that was like a northern June. 


I spurned the urgent jitney by the bar of Dos Hermanos, 
And jumped a little street car where a nickle was the fare; 
And, climbing by the viaduct, I saw the busy harbor 

Lying clear and blue and limpid in the bracing morning air. 


Old Cabanas Castle lay off our beam to starboard, 

With the Plaza San Francisco three points off the beam to port; 
The ocean with its shipping stretched clear and blue to nor’ard, 
A-glistening in the sunshine out beyond the Morro Fort. 


As you swing around the corner of a little narrow passage, 
There's an open-front cantina, where there's wine and beer to sell; 
And hid behind the bar nestling down among the bottles, 

There’s a little keg of Malaga and one of Muscatel. 


I entered the cantina and the host with ready welcome 
Smiled a pleasant greeting as he drew some from the wood ; 
I thought of far off Lisbon, of Madrid and Old Oporto, 


And a warm and mellow feeling came o’er me where I stood. 


Then I wandered through the streets of Old Havana with its fowers— 
I saw stores on quaint and winding ways with goods of every sort; 

And when I reached my stateroom on the good ship Turrialba, 

I had Malaga stowed to starboard and Muscatel to port. 


Now, ever, as I make the pleasant port of Old Havana, 
Riding in past Morro on the ocean's gentle swell, 

I take a little street car winding up a narrow passage 
To a little keg of Malaga and one of Muscatel, 


Some Recent Developments in the 
Control of Malaria 


This article dealing with some of the recent developments 
in connection with methods used for the control of mala- 
ria in the tropics was contributed by the Medical De- 
partment at the suggestion of Mr. Hartley Rowe. Vice 
President in Charge of Research, who considers it a 
subject of interest to employees of the Company 


lL. our tropical plantations about forty 
per cent. of the sickness is caused by malaria, 
which is, however, directly responsible for 
very few deaths, and these occur only in those 
who do not seck treatment at an early stage 
of its onset. 

For several centuries the settlement and 
development of the coastal plains bordering on 
the Caribbean Sea have been retarded, mainly 
because yellow fever and malaria were 
endemic in these regions, and often assumed 
epidemic proportions when many fatalities 
occurred from both diseases, particularly 
among the newcomers from temperate zones. 
It is only during recent years that these areas 
have been considered sufficiently safe to un- 
dertake agriculture developments on a large 
scale and, in the course of time, we are con- 
vinced that they are likely to become still 
more important sources of food-supplies, nec- 
essary for the ever-increasing population of 
the world. 

During the last three decades our knowl- 
edge concerning the cause, methods of trans- 
mission, and treatment of yellow fever and 
malaria, has gradually extended, so that now 
they have ceased to be the serious menace to 
life that formerly existed. Yellow fever has 
now been eradicated from this hemisphere, and 
it may be asked, why not malaria also? Both 
diseases are transmitted to man only when 
female mosquitoes are obtaining their warm 
blood meals necessary to the maturation of 
their eggs. For several reasons the eradica- 
tion of malaria offers much more serious diffi- 
culties than did the eradication of yellow 
fever. 

(1) The stegomyia mosquito (Aedes 
calopus) which transmits yellow fever is 
eminently a domestic species, lives and breeds 
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for the most part only in or about human 
habitations, and has a short range of flight. 
In consequence, its destruction is easily accom- 
plished and its breeding places readily con- 
trolled. On the other hand, the anopheline 
mosquito which transmits malaria, lives and 
breeds not only in the vicinity of our habita- 
tions, but also in distant streams, ponds, seep- 
age areas, mudholes, etc., and to control its 
multiplication and accomplish its destruction 
over large rural areas where these conditions 
are common, is a hopeless task, and econom- 
ically impossible. All that can be hoped for 
is reasonable control in short-radius areas 
about our habitations. The mosquito (Ano- 
pheles albimanus), which is the most common 
transmitter of malaria in our plantations, is 
capable of a flight of at least two miles. 

(2) When a man contracts yellow fever, 
he is dead or immune within a few days. By 
immunity is meant that he is incapable of 
again contracting yellow fever, or transmit- 
ting it to mosquitoes. Whereas, when an in- 
dividual contracts malaria, if he is not thor- 
oughly treated and cured immediately, he may 
carry the infection indefinitely, and thus be 
able to transmit malaria parasites to mos- 
quitoes over periods of months or even years. 

(3) When mosquitoes become infected 
with either the virus of yellow fever or the 
malaria parasite, they are capable of transmit- 
ting the infection throughout their entire lives, 
which may be from two to three months, or 
even longer. Col. S. P. James, of the British 
Army Medical Corps, has been able to keep 
a malaria infected mosquito for ninety-two 
days, and during this period it continued in- 
fective, and fed on man on at least forty dif- 
ferent occasions. It successfully infected a pa- 
tient by a single bite more than two and a 
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half months after it first became infective. 
This, of course, makes infected mosquitoes a 
menace to the community during their entire 
period of existence. Owing to the domestic 
habitations of the stegomyia mosquitoes, they 
are more easily destroyed than the anopheline 
mosquitoes, which are free rovers, living more 
or less under wild conditions away from do- 
mestic habitations. After feeding, some ano- 
pheles mosquitoes remain in or about habita- 
tions for a day or two; and, as they may infect 
other occupants, they should be looked for 
daily and destroyed by some means—insecti- 
cide sprays, swatting, etc. 

(4+) Yellow fever is caused by a recently 
discovered filterable virus, in which no or- 
ganized bodies can be seen under the highest 
power microscope. As far as is known, yellow 
fever is transmissible only to human beings 
and Asiatic monkeys. On the other hand, the 
parasites responsible for malaria are low forms 
of one-celled animal organisms, which can 
readily be demonstrated by the microscope. 
In the form of slender elongated or spindle- 
shaped spores (sporozoites) they are injected 
by mosquitoes into the blood of man. Mos- 
quitoes possess salivary glands that produce a 
secretion which prevents the clotting of blood 
while they are feeding on the host. The 
sporozoites (primitive forms of malaria para- 
sites developed in the female mosquito) are in- 
jected along with this secretion and attack the 
red cells of the blood on which they feed, and 
in which they reach maturity. The size of 
the malarial parasite can readily be appre- 
ciated when we realize that the size of the red 
cell in which a parasite develops and reaches 
maturity is about 1/3200th of an inch in 
diameter, and 1/12,800th of an inch in thick- 
ness. 


In the human host two phases of a malaria 
parasite are seen: (1) the asexual, the form 
which causes the symptoms of fever and chills, 
and multiplies by division in the blood of man; 
and (2) the sexual forms, which do not cause 
fever or chills, and undergo further develop- 
ment only in the body of the mosquito. 

In the asexual form of development, the 
parasite gradually enlarges at the expense of 
the red blood cell content until it approxi- 
mates it in size. When it is mature it has be- 
come divided up into spores which vary in 
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number from eight to thirty-two, and assumes 
the appearance of a mulberry. The spores 
then separate and are liberated into the blood 
and immediately reenter other red cells 
where they resume the same cycle of asexual 
development, which requires from forty-eight 
to seventy-two hours to complete, depending 
upon the species of parasite concerned. With 
the liberation of the spores, a toxin or poison 
is also set free in the blood. This is the cause 
of symptoms, fever, and periodic chills, which 
are synchronous with each sporulation. Unless 
the victim is able to develop a defensive me- 
chanism in his blood and tissues to control, 
engulf, or destroy the parasites, he will not 
survive without the aid of quinine treatment. 

The Sexual Forms—Some of the spores in 
the human host develop into sexual forms, 
male and female, which are distinguishable 
by means of the microscope. As they respec- 
tively develop, each one, when mature, occu- 
pies a whole red blood cell and is then liber- 
ated in the blood stream. Apparently these 
sexual forms do not cause symptoms, and un- 
less withdrawn by a mosquito after a few 
weeks of existence, they die and are removed 
from the blood like all other dead cells. If, 
however, they are withdrawn by a mosquito, 
they undergo further development in its stom- 
ach. Preceded by some changes, a form of 
conjugation takes place and a worm-like or- 
ganism develops, which bores through the 
stomach wall of the mosquito and forms a 
cyst on its outer surface. This cyst gradually 
enlarges and becomes subdivided when mature 
into hundreds of small elongated spores 
(sporozoites) which are liberated into the body 
cavity of the mosquito, many of them finding 
their way into the salivary glands. 

Quinine is effective in ridding the blood of 
the asexual forms of the malaria parasites, 
which are responsible for the symptoms. It 
apparently has little or no destructive action 
on the sexual forms or gametes; but, on the 
other hand, in many cases of acute malaria, 
large numbers of the sexual forms appear in 
the circulating blood during and after quinine 
treatment, and are therefore readily accessible 
to mosquitoes. Our attention was first di- 
rected to this by Doctor Clark, when making 
his malarial surveys in our plantations. 


Herein lies the great value of the new drug 
“Plasmochin,” which contains one of the 
radicle groups of which quinine consists. Its 


action is chiefly on the sexual forms of the 
parasites, which it destroys, or in any case, 
clears them from the superficial blood in from 
three to eight days. Doctor Barber and Mr. 
Komp, in their recent visit to Almirante, 
demonstrated in four cases that, after one or 
two days’ treatment with plasmochin, those 
sexual forms still left in the superficial blood 
were not viable and could not infect mos- 
quitoes. If these observations are confirmed, 
plasmochin should prove to be of the greatest 
importance in solving the difficulties in con- 
nection with the control of malaria, Un- 
fortunately, plasmochin is liable to cause seri- 
ous symptoms if given in too large a dose, or 
over too long a period of time, and it was 
first considered that it was safe to administer 
it only to hospital cases that were under daily 
observation. The work done in our hospitals 
during the past year, particularly that of 
Doctor Brosius, in Almirante, now justifies us 
in extending its use to the camps. In this con- 
nection Doctor Barber states: 


“The work of Doctor Brosius in demon- 
strating that plasmochin, combined with qui- 
nine and employed in limited dosage, may be 
safely distributed in a population and taken 
without the immediate supervision of a physi- 
cian, has laid the foundation for the most 
effective use of this new drug.” 

At the present time, our chief efforts are 
being directed to (1) short-radius sanitation ; 
(2) destruction of mosquitoes in and about 
habitations; (3) the cure of the acute and 
chronic carriers by the use of quinine in com- 
bination with plasmochin. 

The effective solution of the problems of 
malaria control will rest on the application of 
these measures. This necessitates the com- 
plete and intelligent cooperation of every em- 
ployee. In some of our plantations, where 
our problems have been appreciated and we 
have obtained whole-hearted cooperation, the 
results have been very encouraging. It is up 
to our personnel to make these measures ef- 
fective in all our Divisions. 


A New Department for Unifruitco 


I. line with a suggestion made by Mr. 
H. F. Leslie, General Office, Boston, and 
adopted by the Suggestions Committee, we 
announce that a Question and Answer page 
will shortly be a regular feature of UNt- 
FRUITCO. 

The object of the new department is to 
provide a general information service for 
all employees of the Unrrep Frurr Com- 
PANY and its subsidiaries who desire to ac- 
quaint themselves with the history and ac- 
tivities of the Company. 

The editor will endeavor to answer ques- 
tions relative to the growth, operations and 
policies of the Unrrep Frurr Company and 
its subsidiaries. It may not be possible to 
answer every question submitted, but in such 
event an explanation will be sent the em- 
ployee who has submitted the question. 

Send along your questions (in as brief form 
as possible) and we will make every effort 
to answer them promptly. 


Mr. Ellis’ letter to Mr. Leslie in the mat- 
ter of this suggestion follows: 
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May 19, 1928 
Dear Mr. Leste: 

It affords me pleasure to advise you that 
your suggestion (No. 127) that a Question 
and Answer page be run in the UNiFRUITCO 
Magazine, has been adopted, and an announce- 
ment of same will appear in the next issue 
ot UNiFRuItco. 

I feel that you are entitled to a small award* 
for this suggestion, and Mr. Jackson, the Sec- 
retary of the Committee on Suggestions, feels 
the same way about it. 1 am, therefore, com- 
municating with the other Members of the 
Committee for their approval of this, and will 
write you further on the subject. 

Thanking you for your splendid coopera- 
tion, I am 

Yours very truly, 


Chairman, Committee on Suggestions 


"Note: We were later notified that Mr. C d 
transmitted a check for $10.00 to Mr, Leslie. re 


The 
‘Unfrequent Village 


By 
Walter E. Sewell 


Santa Marta, Colombia 


Indian Village of San Andrés, Colombia, 
1400 metres above sea level 


Undisturbed by industry, the Indians of San Andrés 
dwell in perfect peace of mind 


OT dangerous, but somewhat diffi- 
cult and sorely lacking in water, is the nar- 
row, steep trail which leads from the lowlands 
of Magdalena, Colombia, through the moun- 
tains to San Andrés. Approximately twelve 
hours on foot or mule back from the Colombia 
Division of the Unrrep Frurr Company lies 
this Indian village, of which many white men 
have heard but few have seen. 

Thirty small, thatch-covered huts are 
grouped about the Chief's large and impres- 
sive looking “Mansion” and along the sides 
of the mountains in plain view of the village 
are other similar huts and many small patches 
of corn, cane and yams. The Indians take 
real pride in their houses, and all of them 
from the Chief's to that of the youngest 
“Hick” are roofed with closely-woven thatch 
and walled with laths and mud. The winds 
and rains which swoop down upon the village 
during several months of the year find these 
“Men of the Forest” well sheltered and un- 
ruffled by Nature’s angry exhibitions. 

No stove, no wardrobe, no bed, no lamp; 
a few pots and pans and the family in one 
room: thus they live, still clinging with un- 
faltering tenacity to the customs and teach- 
ings of their forefathers. ‘There is, however, 
one notable exception. Each hut is equipped 
with a large, heavy door of hewn boards and 
this door is fastened, not with a wooden peg, 
not by a leather thong, but with a ponderous 
chain and a large padlock. It is thus plainly 
evidenced that these Indians, though obviously 


far behind the present stages of progress, re- 
gard the home as a most sacred institution, and 
have adopted modern methods to keep it in- 
violate and protected from those who do not 
realize or would be unmindful of its sanctity. 

The industrial activities of this Indian are 
few, but sufficient to supply his needs and 
satisfy his wants. The agricultural and do- 
mestic duties of the family are borne almost 
entirely by the wife. After preparing for the 
day's meals, she trudges off to the corn or 
cane patch with her baby in a mochila, sus- 
pended from her forehead and resting against 
her back. (The mochila is a bag woven by 
hand from fibre cord similar to hemp material 
or from cotton, and is used by the Indians 
and Colombians as a carry-all). While at 
home, the husband occupies himself with tasks 
requiring more skill and less physical exer- 
tion, 


One of his chief duties is that of spinning 
and weaving. The cotton used is grown near 
the village and is very similar to the North 
American product in texture and appearance. 
It is not, however, produced by a plant, the 
life of which is only one season, but by a 
small tree which bears its precious fruit during 
many winters. After a sufficient supply has 
been gathered, the cotton is prepared by hand 
for manufacture. The thread is produced 
with the aid of no other mechanical device 
than a crude bobbin. Turning it with his 
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leaves 


right hand as it rests with one point of the 
spindle upon the ground, the worker manipu- 
lates the ball of raw cotton in his left so that 
a thin white thread gradually fills the spool. 
For colors, dyes made from saps of various 
trees and plants are used, and the Indian's 
ability to blend different shades into a pleas- 
ing pattern is noteworthy. 

After the cotton threads have been twisted 
into strong cords, they are arranged on a 
square wooden frame, and, with the aid of a 
flat stick, the master’s hand soon fashions a 
cloth similar to burlap bagging. ‘This cloth 
is worn by all the members of the family who 
are sufficiently mature to don any raiment 
whatever. From this cloth also the men make 
their hats—those few who wear hats. Men 
and women alike wear robes belted at the 
waist, and since all have long hair it is diffi- 
cult for a casual observer to distinguish be- 
tween husband and wife. 


A Noruer industry which falls upon 
the shoulders of the husband is the making of 
panela. ‘This is a brown sugar manufactured 
from cane juice. The panela made by the 
Indians is of the finest quality obtainable in 
the banana zone of Colombia. In the midst 
of a cluster of cane patches is located a mill 
equipped with a crusher and cooking vat. The 
crusher consists of three well-rounded logs 
fitted at the ends with wooden cogs and pro- 
pelled by lever action, power being furnished 


Industries 
of the 
San Andrés 
Indian 


On the left we see him 
at his primitive cotton 
spinning, while the pic- 
ture to the right shows 
him with his calabash 
containing lime and a 
small bag 


. « , 
of coca 


by man or beast depending upon the pack- 
train situation at the time. All the ma- 
chinery—vats, vessels (chiefly earthenware), 
everything—is unkempt, dingy and smoky; 
but they serve their purpose—and what more 
could man demand of his handiwork? This is 
the only activity of the Indian which brings 
him in money. The sugar is made chiefly for 
sale to the inhabitants. 

Unlike his North American brother, this 
Indian cares little for tobacco. He much pre- 
fers a dope which is manufactured by a unique 
process. Every man invariably carries a 
small bag which contains a quantity of green 
coca leaves and a small straight-handled 
gourd. ‘This gourd serves as a container for 
white lime which he collects from the lime- 
stone deposits in the mountains. After chew- 
ing the leaves, the dope user coats his teeth 
and gums with lime which he extracts from 
the gourd by means of a small, rounded 
stick. The combination of saliva, juice of the 
coca leaf, and lime produces the desired effect, 
forming a drug which, it is believed, contains 
morphine and probably compounds of similar 
character. It is useless to attempt an ex- 
change for an old brave’s favorite dope-pot, 
as the small gourds are called. The Indians 
have a habit of rubbing the stick upon the 
gourd neck to clean it. This process deposits 
a hardening substance which has been known 
to form a ring an inch wide and as much as 
two inches in thickness. 


(Turn to page 739) 


TROPICAL 
DIVISIONS 3 


Colombia 


Swimming and Life-Saving—A Seasonable 
Article 
By G. Howard Law, 


Santa Marta 


In view of the approaching open air swimming season this article 
on swimming and life-saving will undoubtedly prove of interest, It 


was originally produced in 


“Health and Efficiency,” 


a London publi- 


cation, and while its editor holds the copyright he has very generously 


given our Mr. 


WIMMING is an art which can un- 
doubtedly be acquired by the majority of peo- 
ple in spite of the various fallacies which 
exist to the contrary. The popular saying 
that a swimmer is born and not made is en- 
tirely erroneous, although it is true that buoy- 
ancy and natural stamina greatly assist the 
fortunate possessor of these splendid attri- 
butes. 

One of the charms of this popular sport 
lies in the fact that it is one which may be 
indulged in by young and old alike. It is the 

NATURAL BUOYANCY OF THE 
BODY 


which prevents a swimmer from sinking rather 
than the act of swimming in itself, and this 
fact should be borne in mind by the novice, 
who, if he fully realizes this, will find his task 
appreciably lighter. 

It is not the aim of this article to elaborate 
the various strokes used in swimming or to 
dwell upon the best ways of learning them, 
as this side of the subject has been and is 
being dealt with fully and competently by 
many writers. 


Law permission to reproduce it in UN1IFRUITCO. 


It is felt, however, that the necessity for a 


KNOWLEDGE OF LIFE-SAVING 
to be more widely disseminated amongst swim- 
mers is long overdue. The ability to render 
assistance in saving life should be regarded as 
a duty and a privilege by every swimmer, who 
should endeavor to become proficient in this 
most important branch of the art. With this 
object in view the swimmer should assiduously 
practise the back stroke, particularly without 
the use of the arms. 

It should be borne in mind that the danger 
and risk attendant upon the attempted rescue 
of a drowning person is considerably dimin- 
ished if the rescuer remains cool and keeps his 
head. 

When attempting a rescue, unless the res- 
cuer is acquainted with the proper methods 
of life-saving and release from the clutch of 
the drowning, he should proceed in a cautious 
manner, Otherwise, it is obvious that if the 
rescuer is inadvertently clutched by the drown- 
ing person and is unable to free himself, 
double tragedy might easily occur. 

The approach should therefore be made, if 
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possible, from the rear of the drowning per- 
son, in order to avoid his grasp. If by any 
mischance the rescuer finds himself seized, he 
should not hesitate in the least to use any 
means within his power to enable him to 


SECURE IMMEDIATE FREEDOM 


It is imperative that this be remembered, as a 
drowning person will positively clutch at his 
rescuer if given the slightest opportunity, and 
it will be found that the resultant grip will 
be extremely difficult to break. 

The rescuer should grasp the subject's head 
firmly, with the hands covering the ears, and 
if this method is adopted it will be found that 
by swimming the back stroke a rescue can be 
effected with speed and safety. 

It should be remembered by the rescuer 
that it is of the utmost importance for the 
face of a drowning person to be kept above 
the surface of the water. If this is done it 
will have the effect of instilling confidence in 
him and in all probability cause him to cease 
struggling, thus lightening the task of the 
rescuer. 

Upon reaching land, the patient must be 
carefully examined for signs of life, and should 
breathing have ceased, artificial respiration 
should be commenced immediately. Before 
doing so, however, the patient’s mouth and 
nostrils should be quickly cleared of weeds 
and mud. A medical man must be sent for 
at once. 

Too much emphasis cannot be laid upon the 
fact that it is essential to commence resuscita- 
tion immediately a person is rescued from the 
water. The following case, well known to 
the writer, illustrates this point in a practical 
manner. Several persons who were bathing 
in a deep river one hot afternoon became sud- 
denly aware that one of their number had dis- 
appeared. The missing bather, it afterwards 
transpired, 


WAS COMPLETELY IMMERSED 


for several minutes. It was owing to the fact 
that there was a considerable number of people 
in the river that his absence remained un- 
noted. Immediately it was known that he 
had disappeared, several swimmers dived and 
eventually succeeded in bringing him to the 
shore. Artificial respiration was at once com- 
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menced, and inside of ten minutes the patient 
was breathing again. He had sufficiently re- 
covered to be removed with safety to a hos- 
pital. 

In all probability this swimmer was seized 
with cramp, that great scourge of bathers. 


CRAMP 


Although reasonable precautions can be 
taken against this evil, it is, unfortunately, 
liable to attack even the most expert of swim- 
mers. Cramp is usually brought about either 
by indigestion caused through bathing too soon 
after a meal or by the use of a particular 
muscle or set of muscles which have not been 
brought into use for some time; the extra 
strain imposed upon the muscle or muscles 
concerned causing contraction, resulting in 
cramp. 

Not only does bathing too soon after a meal 
minimize a swimmer’s chances of success in 
competitive swimming, but a repetition of this 
habit is liable to affect the digestive organs 
in a very detrimental manner. 

When attacked by cramp, the swimmer 
should immediately turn upon his back and 
vigorously rub the affected part or parts. If 
the limbs themselves are attacked, it renders 
the seizure more serious, but if the swimmer 
keeps his head and conserves his strength as 
much as possible, he can usually secure suf- 
ficient relief by carrying out this treatment to 
enable him to reach the shore, or to float on 
the surface of the water until help reaches 
him. 

The great danger in which cramp places a 
swimmer is shown by the following authentic 
story. 

A young farm laborer, after eating a hearty 
meal, went to a secluded part of a river to 
bathe with some companions—all poor swim- 
mers. He swam across the river, and was on 
his way back when, being seized with cramp, 
he suddenly threw up his arms and disap- 
peared from view. His companions, at first 
distracted, and knowing themselves to pos- 
sess not even an elementary knowledge of life- 
saving practice, were completely at a loss as 
to how to act. Eventually they succeeded in 
retrieving the lost man—but only after a lapse 
of some considerable time. The poor fellow 
was beyond their aid. In all probability, had 
they possessed some knowledge of resusciation, 
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the patient would have been revived; by the 
time medical assistance was forthcoming, it 
was too late, 

The great risk to which non-swimmers who 
take part in the pastime of boating render 
themselves liable is empasized only too well 
in the following incident. ‘Two youths who 
owned a canoe one day set out to travel up 
the river to a city seven miles away. After 
traveling for some distance they grew tired 
of paddling and utilized as sails two umbrel- 
las which they had brought with them. For 
a while all went well, but the inevitable re- 
sult was that a sudden gust of wind, stronger 
than before, caught the umbrellas. The frail 
craft heeled over, and despite their utmost ef- 
forts to right it, capsized, and sank almost im- 
mediately. One of the occupants was a fair 
swimmer, but his companion was totally un- 
able to swim a stroke. 

Upon the boat foundering the swimmer sup- 
ported his companion in the water until his 
strength began to fail. His endurance waning 
with every second, he was faced with the 
stark realism of a double tragedy. Com- 
pletely exausted, he was compelled to let Zo 
the friend whose life he had striven so loyally 
to save. He barely succeeded in reaching the 
shore himself. Is it possible to urge a more 
poignant instance in support of the necessity 
for learning to swim? 

One of the main essentials towards success 
in learning to swim is perseverance; practice 
should be carried out in a diligent and con- 
scientious manner. In attempting to swim, 
energy should be closely and methodically di- 
rected; no advantage is gained through liter- 
ally fighting the water by sheer physical 
strength. The beginner should endeavor to 
conquer any feeling of fear, and thus to gain 
confidence. He should learn to swim with- 
out having recourse to artificial aids. 

Particular attention should be paid to 
breathing. Regular and easy breathing is one 
of the secrets of success. 


If the foregoing words and the narration of 
these distressing cases of drowning fatalities 
have forced upon the non-swimmer the vital 
necessity of adapting himself to the water 
without further delay, and upon the swimmer 
the urgent need of acquiring a knowledge of 
life-saving and resuscitation, this article will 
have achieved its purpose. It should be borne 
in mind that it is the duty of ev eryone to equip 
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himself with the knowledge and ability to 
render aid to those in difficulties in the water 
and to help to reduce the appalling number of 
drowning tragedies which are recorded an- 
nually. 


News Items 


A RETURN football match played with 
the local Santa Marta team on April first, 
resulted in the United Football Club los- 
ing by 5 goals to 1. The visitors quickly 
settled down, and the United defence was 
severely tested. 

With their fast running and clever passes 
Santa Marta soon opened the score with an 
excellent shot, After further scoring, Why- 
brew managed to net the ball from a mélée 
around the Santa Marta goalmouth, thus reg- 
istering the United’s only goal. 

Result: United Football Club 1, Santa 
Marta 5, 


A team from the S. S. Coronado put up a 
good fight on April 13, but was unable to 
vanquish the homesters. During the course 
of a fast game goals were scored for the 
United by Gregory (2) and Jones (3). 

Although rallying, and playing determined 
football during the second half, the Coronados 
were well held, and their score kept down to 
two goals. 

Result: United Football Club 5, S. S. 


Coronado 2. 


The Football Club has lost one of its mem- 
bers in the person of Mr. T. A. E. Allen, who 
left for England early in May. Mr. Allen, a 
useful winger, will be missed by his club 
associates, who arranged an informal gather- 
ing on the eve of his departure to bid him 
farewell, 


We have sustained quite a few losses re- 
cently. Mr. and Mrs. C. M. Newcombe 
have departed for the States on vacation ; 
Mrs. Drennan, too, left on the same boat. 


Miss Jean Twiggins has returned to Bos- 
ton, as has also Mr. H. E. Lynt. Other de- 
partures are Messrs, F. E. Hardisty and Jae. 
Register. 


—-_ 
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The Accounting Department has lost two 
popular members of its personnel, Messrs. F. 
J. Ryan and A. L. Wetterhall, both of whom 
have been transferred to the Guatemala Di- 
vision. 


It is with regret that we announce the de- 
parture of Mr. and Mrs. C. G. Lippard, and 
Mr, and Mrs, R. M. Beasley. Both Messrs. 
Lippard and Beasley have been in indifferent 
health, and we sincerely trust that they will 
benefit considerably by their northern trips, 
and return to us fully restored in health. 


Mr. J. A. Corrigan, General Sanitary In- 
spector, recently paid a visit to this Division, 


The outdoor sport of the tropics in which everyone 
indulges is swimming. Diving, too, has numerous 
These two snapshots show that Santa 
Marta is in no wise behind other divisions in this 


devotees. 


respect 
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when he was busily engaged on the farms in 
connection with sanitary work and conditions. 


Mr. S. H. Howes, formerly a member of 
the Engineering staff at Sevilla, has been trans- 
ferred to Chiriqui. 


After recording so many departures it is an 
agreeable change to perform the pleasant duty 
of welcoming the newcomers. Mr. D. J. 
McKinley, recently transferred from Guate- 
mala Division, has arrived to carry out the 
duties of Farm Inspector at Tucurinca; Mr. 
K. A. Brewster is the Hospital Technician, 
whilst Mr. L. J. Barrazo supplements the 
Drafting-room staff. 


An Elders & Fyffes boat un- 
loading bananas in Rotter- 
dam harbor 


—Photo presented to G. 
Howard Law of Santa Marta 
by Mr. F. F. Hershmann 


—— 


Costa Rica 


Benjamin C. Scoltock 


6é } 

Ben” looks sad here, but he isn’t as a 
general rule. Perhaps his recent promotion to 
Fruit Superintendent rests heavily on his 
shoulders, There was a time when Mr. Ben- 
jamin C. Scoltock was naught but a time- 
keeper, but that was way back in 1913 when 
he first came to Costa Rica. He had reached 
the dignity of an overseer when the War 
broke out and Ben hastened back to England 
for over-seas service. And he had plenty, in- 
cluding seven months in a German prison 
camp. In 1920 he returned to Costa Rica 
and shortly thereafter was sent to the Fruit 
Department. Now he is head of that De- 
partment, a position for which we feel he is 
singularly fitted. Ben boasts athletic and in- 
tellectual hobbies: he is one of Limon’s tennis 
champions and an incurable bridge fiend, and 
he is not averse to a quiet little game of poker. 
His equable disposition, his good sportsman- 
ship, and his willingness to co-operate with 
anyone in work or play have won him many 
friends throughout the Division, all of whom 
join in a loud “hurrah” at his promotion. 


Tue bright and beaming countenance be- 
longs to Wm. H. Boschen familiarly known 
as “Bill”. He has recently been given charge 


Promotions 


Wm. H. Boschen 


of the Marine Department of the Northern 
Railway in addition to his other duties as 
Steamship Agent, and as President of the Unt- 
FRUITCO Club. Sounds like a stiff proposi- 
tion, but Bill is fully equal to the task. He 
joined the Company in June, 1913, working 
in the Exportation Departments of New Or- 
leans, Havana, and Santa Marta and gaining 
wide knowledge and experience. Then the 
War broke out and he entered the United 
States Navy. 1920 saw Bill in Costa Rica 
where he has remained ever since, climbing 
steadily upwards from Chief Clerk in the 
Steamship Department to head of the De- 
partment, and Agent for the Company, and 
now he has been promoted to head of the 
Marine Department. 

Bill Boschen is noted throughout the Divi- 
sion for his cheerful jollity and friendly help- 
fulness, for his efficiency and thoroughness and 
for his unswerving loyalty to the Company. 
We congratulate him on his advancement and 
wish him all success in the future. 


Arrivals 
Mrs. C. D. Doswell and her young 
daughter arrived on the Pastores on May 3 
for a month’s visit in Costa Rica among rela- 
tives and old friends. 
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Another rebel from the south, Mr. B. P. 
Simons, arrived on May 3 to join the hard- 
working staff in the Manager's office. He 
arrived on the Pastores. 


One happy man in this Division is M. J. 
Thomas. The S. S. Ulua brought with her 
Mrs. ‘Thomas and the three children from a 
winter spent up north in Colorado Springs. 
Her friends were all glad to welcome Mrs. 
Thomas and the “Point” children seemed 
quite overjoyed at the reunion with their old 
playfellows. 


Mr. W. M. Penick, Traffic Manager, and 
Mr. F. W. Kastner, Advertising Manager, 
Fruit Dispatch Company, New York, were 
passengers on the S. §. U/ua, passing through 
Limon, May 10-11. 


Another wanderer returned—Mr. J. B. 
Keough, arrived on the Ulua from a_ busi- 
ness trip to Tela. He declared that Limon, 
rainy, flea-bitten old Limon, was home, sweet 
home to him, and the fairest spot in all these 
tropics. Loud. acclaim on his arrival from 
some of the base ball fans who feel sure that 
he will lead the Single Men to victory in the 
next match with the Married Men! 


Departures 
Mrs. Julia Bremner has returned to Puerto 
Castilla after a short visit here. 


Miss Kurath, head matron at the hospital, 
sailed on the Pastores on May 5, for an ex- 
tended vacation. She has been ill for some 
time and plans to spend about three months 
in the cooler climate of the States regaining 
her “wim, wigor and witality.” 


Spring and summer are vacation times, and 
so the Toloa, sailing May 19, took up with 
her five eager vacationists—Messrs. Nicholas 
Pena and Jack Moore, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Prager and young Master Dick. 


The Tea Dance held at the Community 
House on Sunday afternoon, May 20, under 
the auspices of the UnrFrurrco Club, was a 
most delightful affair. Man's inner craving 
was refreshed by dainty sandwiches and de- 
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lectable cakes; his music longing was de- 
lighted by the strains rendered by the Club 
orchestra; and his aesthetic senses charmed by 
the graceful figures of the dancers swirling 
past the tables, by the beautiful floral decora- 
tions and by the cool breeze that blew in from 
the Caribbean. 


Play Ball! 


May 8 dawned on a gala day in this Di- 
vision, Declared by the Government a holi- 
day and by the Accounting Department a day 
of rest and gladness, we all made the most of 
this opportunity. In the afternoon the men 
from the Line trooped in, the married men 
accompanied by their wives and families, and 
thereupon there was held a base ball battle 
between the married and single men. The 
result was victory for the bachelors. In the 
evening, the Unirrurtco Club gave an in- 
formal dance at the Community House where 
music was furnished by the versatile Stanley 
and punch by that duen hombre, Sullivan. 
Parafin, scattered recklessly over the floor, 
added to the dancers’ zest and fleetness. After 
the dance the more intrepid went swimming. 

The following description of the game was 
contributed by our feminine correspondent: 

“Play Ball,” shouted Umpire McGuinness 
at 2:30 on the afternoon of Tuesday, May 8, 
and the long-talked-of game between the mar- 
ried and the single men was on. 

The first inning looked at first a walk- 
away for the Boys and a sure slaughter for 
the Married Men. Freddie O'Neill was 
pitching and Standish catching. Neither of 
them had played for several years and, nat- 
urally, they were sadly out of practice. Only 
a few of the Benedicts had been practicing at 
all in the past few weeks and none of them 
had ever played together. And so, by a series 
of good hits and some lucky fumbles, the 
Boys made 5 in the first inning. 

W. F. Prince then stepped into the pitcher's 
box and held the Boys until the fifth inning 
when they got in 5 more runs. Then “Chet” 
Odell took his turn. Standish had his thumb 
badly knocked by a ball and was succeeded by 
J. Woods, and he and Odell together very 
effectively kept the Boys from making any 
more runs. But the Married Men did not 
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show up very well, their score being 6—one 
run each in the second, fourth and sixth inn- 
ings, and three in the ninth. 

Carleton pitched the entire game for the 
Single Men, a straight and fairly fast ball 
with careful watching of the bases. Haase 
was Catcher and played some very good ball. 
In the last inning Swep Davis relieved him 
for a time, but his shin guards impeded his 
progress and two men romped home to safety, 
whereupon Haase donned the outfit again. 
The Infielders for the Single Men were 
Thome, Cottle, Larking and Jones; the Out- 
fielders were Cilley, Davis and Lund. Other 
members of the Married Men's team were 
Cloward, Dickson, Penrod and Joe Hughes, 
Infielders, with Outfielders Meyers, Prager 
and Odell. 

Generally speaking, the Married Men are 
better all-round players than the Single Men, 
for most of them have played considerable 
base ball in their time, but the Limon “Single- 
tons” have been getting in quite a bit of prac- 
But 
some very good ball was played that after- 
noon with amusing interludes and sideplay, 
all of which kept the interest of the specta- 
tors. 


tice lately with some good local talent. 


Speculation as to the next game between 
the Benedicts and the Bachelors is keen and 
interest runs high. 


Report on Baseball Game at 
Limon between Married and 
Single Men, May 20 


T HE married men rey enged themselves on 
the single men last Sunday for their defeat 
of two weeks ago by taking them into camp 
by a score of 4 to 3 in a closely contested 
game. While youth and enthusiasm are in- 
dispensable assets, Sunday’s game proved con- 
clusively that age and experience are needed 
for the real foundation of every organization. 
Sunday’s game also proved the fallacy of the 
theory that living in the Tropics tends to sap 
the “wim, wigor and witality.” The average 
length of time spent in the Tropics by the 
Winning team is over six years whereas some 
of their opponents have not been in the 
Tropics long enough to see a rainfall, and 
everyone knows it rains frequently. However, 
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the single men should not feel discouraged. 
After they have spent six years in the Tropics, 
perhaps they also will be able to play ball. 
The single men have been advised to practice 
diligently for the next few months and then 
the married men may play them again if they 
have profited by the practice. 

No scoring was done until the third inning 
when the Single Men scored a run on a hit. 


Mr. Cloward, our heaviest hitter (avoirdu- 
pois) creating a breeze 


good base running and a passed ball. As the 
rooters were solid for the Single Men, the 
noise after this run was scored was likened to 
the racket made when a poor solitary worm 
wanders into a coop full of hungry chickens. 
The next inning the old men managed to score 
a run which tied the game, but the youngsters, 
in their half, got the lead again by scoring 
another run (Loud applause from the grand- 
stand). By this time, age and experience 
were brought into play and the Married Men 
scored once in the fifth and twice in the sixth 
and, in the meantime, kept the Single Men 
from reaching second. Both sides failed to 
score in the “lucky seventh” and with the 
score + to 2 against the Single Men, the root- 
ing in the grand stand was conspicuous by its 
absence. A single by Haase in the eighth, and 
a stolen base coupled with a mean two base 
hit by Lund, scored another for the young 
men and that ended the scoring for the game. 
But it did not end the efforts of some of the 
mighty swatters of the young men. Cottle 
led off in the last half of the ninth with a 
Texas leaguer, much to his surprise and the 
dismay of the old veterans. Prince, pitching 
for the old men, was almost sent to the 
showers for that hit, because if Cottle could 
do that, it would be a shame what the rest of 
the young men could do. Cottle stole second, 
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(much animation in the grandstand) and 
doughty Joe Thome managed to foul out to 
the catcher much to his disgust. (Joe's dis- 
gust, not the catcher’s). Carlton trying to 
emulate the immortal Babe, dribbled one 
down to the pitcher and was an easy out. 
Then Bill Larkin had the chance of his life 
to become a hero but he was like the mighty 
Casey, he fanned. 


The line-up was as follows: 


MARRIED MEN SINGLE MEN 


WOOO ..vAlexocaowd Saree ee .... Haase 
Pritice: ..2ichesd ces Ree aaa Carlton 
Clowrard «iicticiewaie% Bate vastness ee Thome 
Dickson 5 Sera I ie os toe eG Cottle 
McKinnon ....... 1) RRS Sac ote pre Jones 
Penrod .tancevsss Kt Bee . Larkin 
Faller <.35 sacs. BaP a ie aca oa 8G a Wright 
Ocdell ..... ea Oi AU a eae Lund 
Meyer: asixecesias Res Rkeeee ls <k Young 


SCORE BY INNINGS: 


123456789 Toral 
Married Men.. 000112000 4 
Single Men ... 001100010 3 


Our official photographer, Bob Johnson, 
contributed to the errors of the day. He took 
a picture of the Single Men’s team before the 
game and now he doesn’t know what to do 
with it. It is rumored that the picture was 
to have been forwarded for publication. 


IRRESISTIBLY APPEALING! 


Limon, Costa Rica 
My pear Mr. S—-: 

I write to you under circumstances of great 
embarrassment and trust to receive your full 
help and sympathy. May I ask the kindness of 
your good offices in the following matter. 

Looking forward in your reading please de- 
vote a little time to the investigation of an im- 
portant letter. Thus arriving at the most satis- 
factory consideration, I think it my duty to for- 
ward you another application an oblige for an 
employment in your office to check or to keep 
time please have same in memory. 

Any time you need me please phone B—— 
at the Goot Bodega he can locate me quicker 
than any one else I am awaiting your unhesi- 
tatively reply. 

I am your obedient, 
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Panama 


Tue nurses, Misses Kenny and Totsky, 
gave a delightful luncheon and bridge on Sat- 
urday, May 12. There were four tables and 
the ladies played enthusiastically and talked 
continuously. The name of each player was 
bestowed according to Indian chiefs in North 
America and on the way home many and 
pertinent were the remarks as to the applica- 
tion (and mis-application) of such. Miss 
Hazen, for example, had attained the cogno- 
men “Never Talks”, while several women 
played, realizing that they must live up to 
such awesome titles as “Pale Moon” and 
“Roaring Thunder”. Mrs. Farrar led the 
way by claiming first prize; Mrs. Clark came 
in second and Mrs, Arbouin modestly ac- 
cepted the “booby”. As someone remarked 
while we wandered homewards, “‘Wasn’t 
it great!” 


The S. S. Suriname, Voyage 7, brought 
Mrs. H. J. Clark to Almirante from New 
Orleans. We hope Mrs. Clark will soon 
speak as enthusiastically of this Division as 
she does of Tela, her favorite portion of the 
South. “Rose” will take her place among 
those on Harmony Row and we're mighty 
glad to have her with us. 


The passenger list showed that Mr. J. D. 
Reagan was aboard and would soon be in- 
itiated as an Almirante-ite. Mr. Reagan is 
to occupy a desk in the Accounting Room. 


Mr. and Mrs. H. J. Ellingson and their 
infant son also arrived on the Suriname; 
after visiting all the Tropical Divisions they 
finally decided to settle in this town. Mr. 
Ellingson came in the Accounting Depart- 
ment the other day to inquire as to the des- 
tination and contents of a report and the first 
thing we knew “Mal” Graham and he were 
shaking hands frantically, with much con- 
versation. Upon inquiry Mal beamed, “Why, 
he’s Sigma Chi!” 


The Saramacca, Voyage 7, took away most 
of our bridge entries—Mr. and Mrs. R. Pat- 
erson and Robert, Jr., Mr. George Olson, 
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and the Messrs. Jenson and McLaren, Just 
before the ship sailed everyone gathered at 
“Pat's” and bade them a perfect vacation and 
speedy return. 


This seems to be mostly a list of “those that 
come and go”. Mr. George Kempster of our 
Merchandise Department departed for “Mer- 
rie England” and a review of the Thames, 
but Mr. Kempster assured us that along with 
the rejoicing to see London again he'd re- 
member not to forget Almirante. 


Mr. J. E. Osborne of our Accounting De- 
partment also departed on vacation to his 
home at Bowling Green, Kentucky. He ex- 
pected to arrive there in time to take in the 
“Kentucky Derby”. 


Mr. John P. Dannahy, Port Superintend- 
ent, is now vacationing in Sunny California. 


Dr. I. Peon, Surgeon, has gone to his home 
in Mexico to spend a vacation after which he 
will proceed to Progreso to work with the 
Chiriqui Land Company. 


Mr. C. M. Lowing, Master Mechanic, 
came back on the Coppename, Voyage 7, and 
seemed as glad to see the place as we were 
to see him. 


Just as we were preparing this copy a 
hydroplane landed gracefully in the bay and 
out stepped Hon. Ernesto Escalante, C., Gov- 
ernor of Bocas Del Toro who had flown from 
Panama City. The Governor was smiling 
happily as usual. 


Transfers: 


Mr. W. E. McLaren, Superintendent of 
Electrical Department, has been transferred 
to Chiriqui Land Company. Mr. McLaren 
was born in Mooreland, Ohio on October 5, 
1871. He joined the Unrrep Frurr Com- 
PANY on October 20, 1909, his first job being 
with the Building Department. On June |, 
1910 he was advanced to position of Tele- 
phone Superintendent. On October 1, 1913 
he was promoted to position of Superintendent 
of Electrical Department which gave him 
charge of the power plants and all telephone 
and electrical equipment. During his many 
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years of faithful service in the Panama Divi- 
sion Mr. McLaren has acquired a wide know]- 
edge of Company operations, His transfer to 
Chiriqui will give him an excellent opportun- 
ity to do pioneer work for which he is very 
well fitted. We wish him continued success 
in his new assignment. 

Mr. H. J. Ellingson has been transferred 
here from the Radio Telegraph Department 
to fill the post in this Division left vacant by 
Mr. McLaren's move. 


Mr. W. C. Farrar of our Merchandise De- 
partment has recently been transferred to the 
Guatemala Division. He was first employed 
as Clerk on July 28, 1923. During his ser- 
vice in this Division Mr. Farrar has had and 
taken advantage of the opportunity to learn 
all phases of merchandising, having filled at 
one time or another the various positions in 
the department. Now the Company is piv- 
ing him further opportunity to broaden his 
scope and prepare for larger responsibilities 
through transfer to another Division. 


Nore: Our cub reporter submits “copy” on 
our Semi-Annual Horse Race, held at Blair 
Park, Guabito, on Saturday, May 5th: 


Guabito, May 5th—Employees of the 
Untrep Frurr Company, Panama Division, 
attended en masse a horse race at Guabito to- 
day. Twenty-eight horses in all participated 
in the eight races, starting at 1.00 P. M., and 
purses amounting to $720.00 were distributed 
to the lucky betters. 


The winning horses of the eight races are: 
Running Water (two races), Shamrock, Red 
Water, Papacito, Farm Girl, Silver Streak, 
and Starry. The promoters of the winners 
are, respectively, A. M. Surgeon, D. E. 
Cover, A. M, Surgeon, G. W. Wray, W. 
Rodman, J. Paterson, and A. M. Surgeon. 

Also ran (with promotors’ names): Upset, 
Dixie Flyer, Duece, Ace High, Reflejo (Jen- 
sen); Sandollar, Poco Bien (Parcells) ; 
Napoleon, Namie (Paterson); Shamrock, 
Bess (Cover); White Knight, Bird (Rom- 
ero); Monarch (Rodman); Black Agnes 
(Osborne); Reflection, Puss (Landale) ; 
Brown Bess, Malaga (Earle); Return 
(Rowe) ; Ruffian, Belle (Surgeon). Scratched 
—Nectarine (Paddyfoot). Silver Streak was 
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so fleet in the first race that she lost her jockey 
on second curve and straggled in riderless. 
Wide-eyed colored boys, with large numbers 
on their sleeves, served as jockies, and vigorous 
were their efforts to make their dwarfish, 
well-groomed thoroughbreds win the races. 


Visit of the U. 8. Tender “Quail” 


da HE submarine tender Quail steamed in to 
Almirante on May 16 and remained here two 
days. Among the visitors aboard her were 
Captain and Mrs. Ward Wortman, Mrs. 
Bennett, Lt. and Mrs. Ives and Mr. and Mrs. 
Lyle Prather. We soon discovered that there 
were also a crack baseball team and a band on 
board. 

The Navy ball team loaned a battery to 
Almirante and a snappy ball game took place 
on the afternoon of May 17 which Almirante 
won by a very slight margin—one run to be 
exact. Weatherspoon, the star Coco Solo 
player, knocked the ball out of the lot on one 
or two occasions. Ed Dooley of the Almirante 
team gave several demonstrations of how a 
ball should be handled at shortstop. "Twas 
a fast and furious game and thoroughly en- 
joyed by all. 


Almirante’s 


Album 
Page XIV 


Ak HIS modest gentleman is so well known 
throughout the tropics and the world 
that we need not mention his name. 

He hails from Pittsburgh and seems to be 
proud of it. 

He joined the Unirep Fruit Company 
on October 16, 1922, his first assignment be- 
ing Pathologist, Colombia Division. He was 
os to the Panama Division in March, 
1925. 

At golf we will back him against the other 
69,999 employees of our Company. 
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That night the dance at Guabito was the 
culmination of our desire to see if the dance 
we had there before could be outshone. “Pos- 
sible” the town remarked, “but rather im- 
probable” (that last dance seems to be epic) 
but we'd like to mention right here that if the 
last dansant was more perfect than this one, 
it sure should have a line on the scrolls of 
fame, for the Division turned out ensemble 
and danced until the break of dawn. The 
music was such as to make the most sophisti- 
cated foot keep time and if the Director of 
Music tore his hair at our repeated request 
for “just one more waltz”, it only goes to 
show that he must have appreciated our flat- 
tering attention for he always consented. 

Everyone was there; the boys from town, 
the boys from the Farms, the girls from town, 
and so forth, all arrayed in honor of the event 
and yearning to trip the light fantastic, which 
we did and far into the night. In the mean- 
time, “the dance is ended, but the memory 
lingers on”. 


P roressor LEWIS KNUDSON of 
Cornell University talked before thirty mem- 
bers of the Ulua Society on Friday evening, 
April 6. His general subject was “Ripening 
Processes in the Banana.” 

Experiments conducted at the laboratories 
in Boston, which have been under Professor 
Knudson’s direction, were discussed in detail. 
Before touching upon these, however, he de- 
scribed briefly the chemical changes which 
take place in ripening. 

The green banana contains less than | per 
cent of sugar. The pulp is composed mainly 
of long, thin-walled cells gorged with starch. 
The ripening process is one of digestion. 
Starch is converted into sugar through the 
action of an enzyme, first in the form of malt 
sugar, later as glucose and fructose. These 
combine,to form cane sugar. 

At the same time, amyl acetate is formed, 
giving to the banana its characteristic odor and 
flavor. The tannin which is noticeable in the 
green pulp becomes bound up with some other 
constituent, probably protein, and is no longer 
capable of producing the “puckering” sensa- 
tion which results when green fruit is eaten. 

Another change occurs during ripening. 
The pulp becomes soft, due to changes in the 
cell walls, combined with alteration of the 
water content of the cells, 

The respiration which takes place during 
ripening is a metabolic process in which oxy- 
gen is taken in, and carbon dioxide given out. 
Heat is liberated during this process. The 
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rate of respiration is a criterion of the vital 
activity within the fruit. It is an indicator 
of the energy released during the ripening 
process, 

During ripening, the sugar content of the 
fruit increases from 1 per cent to 18 per cent 
or 20 per cent, and carbon dioxide and water 
are lost. 

After the lecture, many questions in regard 
to shipping and ripening temperatures, chill- 
ing, and other points were asked and an- 
swered. This lecture was the third occasion 
on which members of the Ulua Society have 
had the pleasure of listening to Professor 
Knudson during the past two and a half 
years. We have uniformly found that the 
Professor talks about things vitally interesting 
to us in a way we can understand. 


My First Experience with an 
' American Mule 
By W. E. Wittams 


Timekeeper Tela Railroad Company 


W RITING this account of my experi- 
ences is quite unusual for me, because I have 
always been under the impression that one 
only wrote experiences when in trouble or 
too old to do anything else. But I have been 
prevailed upon to do so by our indefatigable 
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contribution-secking “reporter” for Uwni- 
FRUITCO, 

When one leaves the home country, one 
expects to meet new friends. I did; and my 
first friend was a mule. 

Mules, in my estimation, will, with proper 
training, do everything you don’t want them 
to do. In time they may be able to talk (one 
never knows). I do know that they can 
laugh, because I saw one laugh and actually 


wink at another mule. It was like this. 


Wu EN I first arrived in Honduras I was 
told that mules were given us to ride so as to 
save our boots. I was taken into a corral and 
told to pick where I fancied. I selected what 
I thought was a nice, quiet, long-eared 
acquaintance. She was a real mule. She let 
me stroke and pat her head and even lift up 
her feet. “As we get old, we become wiser.” 
All this docility was bluff, as I am about to 
show you. 

My second morning in Honduras I awoke, 
dressed quickly, and hurried over breakfast ; 
you see, I was anxious to have my first ride 
on a mule. The overseer and I reached the 
corral and found the stockman away and our 
mules not saddled. I was ignorant of mules 
but I wouldn’t say a word. I watched my 
colleague get a lasso and go into the corral 
after his mule. I did likewise. He went in 
before me and when I had found a rope and 
followed him into the corral the mules were 
dashing around like they were wild. It took 
me all my time to dodge them. But we finally 
succeeded in catching our respective mules 
and, again watching the overseer, I saw him 
tie the rope ‘round his mule’s nose. I did the 
same. I was standing in front and quite close 
to her. I really don’t know what happened, 
whether I tied the rope too tight or whether 
she was only saying “Good Morning.” Any- 
way, up went her head and I went flying as 
if I had been shot out of a cannon. I still 
hung on to the rope so I was pulling her along 
and I felt certain she was going to jump on 
me. It didn’t take me long once I got to my 
feet to slip through the wires and into the 
next field. Then we regarded each other. 
She looked ferocious and I didn’t know 
whether I wanted my dinner or a hair cut. 

The overseer had been enjoying himself 
but I soon told him the truth—that I had 
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fallen when I was about to tie her to the 
fence. 


Evenruatty, in some sort of fashion, 
I managed to saddle her. About 20 yards away 
were the feeding stalls and across one of them 
was an iron bar. As soon as I had mounted— 
well, to be exact, | had one foot in the 
stirrup and was throwing my other leg over 
—off she went straight for the stall with the 
iron bar. She ran underneath the bar, but 
just as I had my other leg over the saddle 
and was nicely seated, that old bar hit me in 
the stomach and, for the second time that 
morning, I was an airman. I brought her 
out. The overseer asked what had happened. 
I said, “Oh, I was just trying her out, to see 
if the saddle was on O. K.” He saved his 
life by keeping a straight face. 

For the third time I mounted and she fol- 
lowed along behind the overseer, as quiet as a 
mouse. “Once bitten, twice shy.” 1 was 
going to watch her; I wasn’t going to be 
caught again. Well, I didn’t have to watch 
long. We were trotting through the banana 
plantations and I was enjoying myself think- 
ing of how fine I looked on a mule and won- 
dering what the old folks would say if I had 
a photo taken and sent it to them. When, 
crash! Bang! And I sat up in an irrigation 
ditch! The mule had spied a broken stem 
of bananas and had of course stopped dead, 
while I did a neat little somersault over her 
head into the ditch. I looked at her. She 
was laughing and I actually saw her wink to 
the overseer’s mule. 

It took me quite a while to adjust myself, 
because an irrigation ditch is no feather bed 
and I am no gymnast. Once again I mounted 
and everything went well until we turned 
back to go home. Then she started at a ter- 
tific pace and I can tell you I was a bit scared. 
I slid down one side and then down the other 
and then I held on to her neck like grim 
death. It only made her go faster. Man- 
O’-War could not have caught her. She fi- 
nally arrived home and made straight for that 
stall with the iron bar. I saw it coming so 
I wasn’t disappointed when again I was de- 
posited on Mother Earth. 

So the end of my first experience with an 
American mule left me sore and a bit wonky 
in my walk. 


Banes 


N the twentieth of May this Division 
saw the passing of another milestone in the 
lives of our Manager and Mrs. Harold 
Harty. There have been many notable events 
in the careers of this pioneering couple since 
their arrival in Cuba over a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, but the celebration of their silver 
wedding brought vividly to them not only 
the realization that they had spent together 
twenty-five years of real wedded bliss and that 
they were being showered with the good 
wishes of their Division and of the Company, 
but that they had been blessed as well through 
the various changes that had taken place in the 
Division so dear to them. They have faith- 
fully occupied themselves through all these 
years in advancing the standards of health, 
education and living conditions among the 
people among whom they have their home. 
More cannot be said in praise and honor of 
any one, 

Twenty-five years ago they began life to- 
gether in the most romantic spot in the eastern 
part of the United States—the “Little Church 
Around the Corner.” Then Harold Harty 
and his bride went to Embarcadero, at that 
time the center of a thriving banana industry, 
and at first they encountered numerous in- 
conveniences and difficulties. But they bore 
their crosses cheerfully and began a program 
of general uplift among the people with 
whom they lived. Eventually they started 
the nucleus of what today among the Divi- 
sions of the Unrrep Frurr Company is rated 
second to none. A beautiful tribute to the 
married life of two people who through mu- 
tual love and understanding overcame seem- 
ingly unsurmountable obstacles. 

On the occasion of their silver anniversary 
it was considered fitting, therefore, that the 
entire personnel of the Division celebrate with 
them and shower them with gifts, tokens of 
love and appreciation for having made Banes 
so suitable a place in which to bring up 
families. So with this idea in mind a com- 
mittee was appointed for the purpose of 
planning a suitable surprise. 

At four in the afternoon, headed by repre- 
sentatives from every farm and district in 


the Division, a stream of people steadily 
flowed into the stands and the space surround- 
ing the polo field to witness a polo game of 
five chukkers. The teams participating rep- 
resented the Campo and the Town of Banes 
and the score at the end of the game favored 
the Campo team 5 to 0. Immediately after 
the game the entire company repaired to the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Harty where were 
displayed the gifts made by the Division on 
this great occasion. In the center of the 
drawing room stood the principal gift—a huge 
silver urn filled suitably with coin of the 
realm, Cuban pesos. Along the walls, taste- 
fully arranged on tables, benches and chairs, 
were beautiful gifts from families and friends 
who have known the Hartys during their en- 
tire residence in Cuba; elaborate offerings 
from the various Cuban organizations in 
town; and gifts from the Jamaican Club and 
from individuals. A dazzling display of sil- 
ver, reminders of the most memorable event 
in the lives of the founders of the Banes Di- 
vision. 

When the surprise had been fully appre- 
ciated the guests formed groups in the bil- 
liard room and Sefior Manuel Dominguez, 
one of the oldest scions of the Division, speak- 
ing in his native tongue, bestowed upon Mr. 
and Mrs. Harty the good wishes of the Di- 
vision. Mr. Harty replied to Sefior Manuel 
and addressed himself fittingly to the assem- 
bled crowd and then a buffet luncheon was 
served. 

Led by a Cuban orchestra the guests ended 
a perfect day by joining in the singing of 
Cuba’s National Anthem, La Bayamesa, fol- 
lowed by “God Save the King” and “The 
Star Spangled Banner.” 


Sidelights 


It was very fitting that on his own silver 
anniversary Mr, Harty should have the pleas- 
ure of announcing the betrothal of Seforita 
Cuca Ariza to Mr. Leonard Lindo, a former 
employee of this Division, particularly as Mr. 
Harty had attended the christening of the 
seforita and counts Dr, Ariza and his family 
among his many dear friends. 
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Judging by the interest evidenced in the 
polo match, the game is very popular. At 
least seven young men in the Division have 
taken to riding with the sole purpose of par- 
ticipating very shortly in the Sunday after- 
noon polo games. It is a common sight now 
to see aspirants to glory riding on the field 
with the long mallets actively engaged. 


Overheard in the drawing room when the 
filled silver urn was presented: “Johnnie, you 
must keep your fingers off those shiny dollars. 
They do not belong to you.” 

Overheard in the billiard room: “Will you 
have another piece of cake?” “No, thanks; 
I don’t want some; I just had any.” 


There really should have been more space 
on the stands for the many unfortunates, who 
besides ‘‘creasing’’ themselves on the side 
boards of the field, were absolutely jeopardized 
when some of our polo player friends in fol- 
lowing the bamboo oval forgot there were such 
things as ordinary human beings sitting on 
and standing near the boards. 

Mr. Woodeforde suffered a slight but 
painful injury when his shin happened to get 
in the way of a back-hander. Not to be sur- 
passed by Woodie, our genial friend and 
horseman, Marryat, pulled a Prince of Wales 
stunt. 

The galaxy of women spectators lent a great 
deal of color to the game. 

All in all, you did very well, boys, even 
though the game in spots did not appear to be 
Olympic polo. 


With the advent of summer and prompted 
by notions other than “going north with the 
birds,” the following have left for sojourns 
in the States: 

Mr. John Mitchell, Mr. J. H. Austin, 
Mrs. J. J. Brickley, Mrs. C. W. Diebold, 
Mrs. R. Hill and son “Dick”, Miss Clara 
Lambert and Mr. J. F. Reagan. 

And from Macabi—Mr. and Mrs. E. L. 
Brown, Mr. Milton Brown, Mr. W. G. 
Aucion, Mrs, P. Bolin and child, Mr. and 
Mrs. Woodcock, Mr. R. W. Atkins, Mr. J. 
G. Richardson, Mr. Mario Kubin, Mr. 2 fie 
Boyett and Mr. and Mrs. D. P. Chauvin 
and child. 


We were glad to see Mr. C. I. Sterling, 
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Auditor from the Boston Division who came 
over from Preston, and to have him spend a 
few days with us. 


The American Club at Macabi lost two 
members this month through the departure 
of “Eddie” Sparkman and “Joe” Doyle. Both 
of these men have been connected with the 
Mill Staff for some time and we wish them 
all sorts of good luck. 


Mrs. Thomas Foster and Miss Bertha 
Foster have gone to Havana to spend the 
summer months. 


A most enjoyable dance was held in the 
Banes Athletic Club on the evening of April 
25. Due to the efforts of “Joe” Hanlon, 
“Bill” Hiscock, “Pop” Diebold, and Mr. 
Adam Beberich, the affair was a great suc- 
cess. 

A slight rain early in the evening proved 
no damper on the enthusiasm of the dancers 
and even the weather seemed to enter into 
the spirit of the occasion, for old Luna put in 
her appearance before the night was half over. 

Music for the affair was furnished by the 
Cuban Orchestra from the “Teatro Heredia.” 


The “Unfrequent” Village 


(Continued from page 725) 


From time to time an Indian from San 
Andrés may be sent to some foreign country 
to be educated. Such close contact with 
civilization alienates him for the time being 
from the customs and habits of former days, 
but a longing for the dope-pot seems to abide, 
though hidden, and upon return to his native 
abode this is his first reversion to the life of 
the forest primeval. 

With a portion of his energy expended in 
spinning, weaving and panela making, and 
the remainder devoted to hunting, traveling 
(for the most part on foot between his home 
in the mountains and along the railroad) and 
the diversions to which dope inevitably leads, 
this aborigine of Colombia seems to have 
found supreme happiness. No throb of in- 
dustry, no pulse of business, ever disturbs his 
perfect peace of mind as he reigns over his tiny 
kingdom in the hills—“Monarch of all he 


surveys.” 


Preston 


The 1928 Crop of Central 
Preston 


Tue 1928 crop of Central Preston ended 
officially at 1:00 P. M. on May 5, when the 
last cane went into the mills, although the 
last sugar was not bagged until 3:05 A. M. 
on May 6, fourteen hours later. The crop 
started at 6:00 A. M. January 15 and lasted 
112 days, during which time the three tan- 
dems operated a total grinding time of 6.909 
hours and 45 minutes, which js 86.23 per 
cent of the total available time, grinding at 
the rate of 141.93 tons per hour. 

The Agricultural Department cut, hauled 
to the loading switches, and loaded into rail- 
road cars, the Railroad Department hauled 
33,306 cars containing, the Mill Engineering 
Department ground, and the Manufacturing 
Department worked up the juice from 790,- 
968 tons of cane. 

The average number of tons ground per 
day was 7,062 contained in 297 and 
4,612 was the average number of bags of sugar 
made daily, while 517,043 bags, the full quota 
allowed by the Cuban Government, was made 
during the season. These are the best records 
for grinding and making sugar ever made at 
Central Preston, the best previous ones hav- 
ing been made in 1927 when 6,512 tons were 
ground and 4,346 bags were filled daily and 
the average grinding time was 79.90 per cent 
of the total time available. 


cars 


The Manufacturing Department is now 
reduced to its Dead Season condition, all the 
Crop men having gone home on their vaca- 
tions. Those who left include Messrs. A. A. 
Jackson, F. W. Mueller, G. E. Johnston, Roy 
Watson, James Antill, and Joseph Blanchard. 
Mr. Jackson is to join the staff of the Re- 
search Department for the summer and we 
congratulate it on its acquisition of a very 
pleasant man to work with and a very good 
chemist. 


It is expected that when Mr. S. E. Jones 
returns from his vacation he will bring Mrs. 
Jones and their daughter, Phyllis, with him. 
They will be very welcome additions. 


Among those who have left for the States to 
escape the hot (?) weather is Mrs. N. V. S. 
Mumford and her son, N. V. S. Mumford, 
Jr. She has gone to Biltmore, North Caro- 
lina, to join her daughter, Eleanor, who, we 
are glad to hear, is in much better health 
after her winter in the States. 


The enlarging of our golf course, and the 
building of a new tennis court quickened our 
athletic ardor. We are now about ready to 
torm a yachting club. The “Reina de Nipe” 
of Mr. F, R. Blunt may be seen plowing the 
waters, while Mr. Harrold’s “Tin: Torpedo” 
is still in Mr. J. P. Perey and 
Claude Trahan have joint ownership of a 
motor boat which can be seen lifting anchor 
early any holiday or Sunday morning, fishing 
bound. R. F. Fairbanks, one of our new- 
comers, apparently wants to ward off that 
lassitude acquired in the tropics, and has taken 
while Charlie Armstrong and 
George Hesse are now the proud possessors of 
a fifteen foot sailing craft. If you see a little 
sail boat gracefully parting the Nipe waters 


service. 


to rowing, 


upon a Saturday or Sunday, you may be cer- 
tain that “A Pie” is riding the waves. 


A short time ago, the Accounting Depart- 
ment was quite startled to behold the lion be- 
ing sheared within his den. In other words, 
there appeared one day in the office of the Di- 
vision Accountant a sleek, dapper little man 
who proceeded to envelop the personnage en- 
countered therein with a voluminous sheet. A 
pair of efficient scissors came into action imme- 
diately—click, click, click and the meta- 
morphosis was accomplished. ‘Too bad some 
thrifty soul was not present to gather up the 
fallen locks which might have made a nice 
hair mattress. 


Our head cane checker, T. M. Sullivan, in- 
forms us that accounts probably won't be 
tallied up until next Christmas. Let's hope 
that Christmas comes early this year, just to 
keep everybody in good humor. 


“Are you happy?” ‘This is such a frequent 
query from our Chief Clerk that we wonder if 
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Mill Engineering Organization 


Standing—left to right—W. F. Herbert, 
Clerk; C. R. Smith, Stenographer; J. 
Consulting Engineer; R. J. Santamaria 


Asst, Engineer; Paul Dearman, Chief 
A. Dominguez, Clerk; A. L. Weber, 
, Office Engineer; Frank A. Ell, Ma- 


chine Shop Foreman; Junius Steele, Asst. Electrical Engineer 
Seated—left to right—H. R. Smith, Chief Electrical Engineer; C. Trahan, 
Chief Engineer; J. C. Percy, Acting Supt. Engineer: J. C. Etheredge, Asst. 


Engineer; E. P. Mutrix, Asst. Engineer 


—_— 


he is trying to find the fountain of happiness, 
like Ponce de Leon did of youth. 


Are you having a vacation this year? When 
are you going to take it? Are you. coming 
back? These are the three questions we all 
have to answer most frequently. Our Avenue 
is already quite deserted by las Senoras, while 
those who have to work for a living are 
brightening up a bit at the prospect of a re- 
spite from the grind, with the possibility of 
seeing the “old country” again. 


As new arrivals, the Accounting Depart- 
ment welcomes three new employees with the 
Company: A. W. Matusek, another Texan 
recruit; R. F, Fairbanks from Boston; and 
I. E, Soyland, who comes from Norway, via 
the Argentine. 


All those desiring information as to the 
fishing in Nipe Bay, are referred to Messrs. 
E. P. Antill, Frank Ell, J. P. Percy, and H. 


R. Smith, who in one short session caught 


55 pounds, um poco mas 6 menos, of fish con- 
sisting of four large amber jacks and numerous 
croakers. (The croakers are of the piscatorial, 
and not of the human, variety.) Mr. Percy 
can also give verbal and visual testimony as 
to the power of the sun’s rays in these lati- 
tudes. All of Jim’s friends are warned, if 
they desire to remain friends, not to slap him 
on the back or grasp his arm in greeting him 
for the next few days. 


Guaro welcomes Dr. Bonazzi, the new 
Pathologist for the Division, and Mrs. Bon- 
azzi. Since his arrival, the Doctor’s comings 
and goings have been a constant wonder to 
some of us, who see him returning loaded up 
with stools of cane under one arm, clumps 
of soil under the other, and various instru- 
ments and tools dangling somewhere about 
him—including an auger. We presume he 
digs holes with this, but are wondering what 
he finds. 


Railroad Operation in the Preston 
Division 
During the 1928 Grinding Season 
As Told by a Railroad Man 
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ES, sir,” stated the Railroad Man, 
shifting his chew and settling comfortably in 
a luxurious rocker on the hotel porch, “with 
the Preston Mill capable of grinding about 
8,000 tons of cane per day, it is essential 
that the transportation facilities of the Di- 
vision be sufficient for the prompt handling of 
the cane from the farms to the mills, and the 
Company ain't taking any excuses whatsoever 
for any grinding delays due to shortage of 
cane caused by inadequate or inefficient trans- 
portation service. 

“You guys may be interested to learn that 
the railroad on the Preston Division is the 
only Unrrep Frurr Company railroad oper- 
ating in the tropics that is standard gauge. 
The road is of permanent construction, has 
modern shops, machinery and road-bed, and 
compares favorably with properties in the 
States. The road is operated for the handling 
of Company products only. On the Division 
there are over 182 miles of track, more than 
150 miles of which is 60 pound rail, the bal- 
ance, mainly branches and sidings, being 50 
pound and 45 pound rail. A total of over 
7,000 lineal feet of bridges is maintained by 
the roadway department. ‘The main line is 
rock ballasted and pit ballast is used on 
branches and sidings. The Department oper- 
ates a steam shovel and rock crusher at Se- 
rones, from which ballast and crushed rock is 
secured, not only for the railroad but for all 
other Company departments. 

“Native hardwood and creosoted pine ties 
are used in the tracks. The initial cost of 
creosoted pine ties is, of course, greater than 
the cost of native ties, but it has been found 
that the creosoted ties are most economical be- 
cause of their longer life. There are creosoted 
ties in the tracks now that are over ten years 
old and they will be good for another five 
years. 

“The locomotive shops are complete and 
modern. All repair work on engines, freight 
and motor cars, work equipment, etc., is done 


there. Equipment includes 18 locomotives and 
nearly 1,000 cars of all classes, including 666 


—40,000 to 60,000 pounds capacity—cane 


cars. There are 46 motor cars in service, 
which, by the way, covered 550,000 miles 
during 1927,” 


The Railroad Man rocked meditatively for 
a moment or two, shifted his chew again, and 
“In addition to the railroad, the 
Department maintains 730 miles of telephone 
It also 


went on. 


line, operating over 450 telephones. 
Stacey-Schmidt 
lime kiln at Serones, which has a capacity of 


runs a modern oil-burning 
nine tons of lime daily. “he lime is produced 
for the Mills at Preston and Macabi. 
“During the crop season just completed, the 
dispatching force consisted of 5 dispatchers 
About 600 train 
orders per day were issued, covering train and 


and 19 telephone operators. 


motor car movements, and more than 500 men 
were employed by the Department during the 
crop season. 

“And now, just give a look at these figures 
I'll jot down—a survey, as it were, of the 
work done by the Department during the last 
ten years. Well, let’s see: 


“We'll take 


1928 1927 
Season and Season 
“Crop Days ...... 112 113 
“Average loaded cars 
handled per trip. 32.56 29.71 
“Number of loaded 
cars handled .... 33,306 32,718 
“Tons of Cane 
hauled in season. $02,278 737,050 
“Tons of Cane 
hauled per car 24.09 22.53 
“Tons of Cane 
hauled per train. . 784.24 669.44 


“Tons hauled | Mile 15,512,872 13,770,043 


“See the difference between the two col- 
umns? Pretty good showing for 1928, don’t 
you think? 

“During the year 1927, over 90,000 cars 
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were handled by the Department, a total of 
1,427,000 car miles, handling 2,277,000 gross 
tons for the period. Locomotives ran 217, 
608 miles.” 


Tue Railroad Man stopped talking, put 
his feet up on the verandah rail, and prepared 
to take a nap, but his audience were so in- 
terested in his subject they prevailed on him 
to continue. The Railroad Man loves to 
talk, and particularly on the splendid trans- 
portation offered by his railroad, and so, noth- 
ing loath, he took his feet down from the rail, 
cut himself a fresh wad of tobacco, got it 
well placed in his cheek, settled back in his 
comfortable chair again and continued: 

“The operating officials of the Department 
are peculiarly fitted to the performance of 
their duties. Well, they ought to be, con- 
sidering the previous experience they brought 
with them from railroads scattered all over 
the world. I can string along a couple of 
dozen names of railroads whose importance 
you'll readily grant, that our officials were 
connected with: Norte de Cuba; Punta Ale- 
gre Sugar Co., Cuba; Antilla Sugar Co., 
Cuba; Northern Railway of Costa Rica; 
Ferrocarril de Cuba; Ferrocarril Tanamo, 
Cuba; Florida East Coast Railway; N. Y. N. 
H. & H. R. R.; Chicago Northwestern; 
Panama Railroad; Trans-Siberian Railroad; 
El Aguila, Tehauntepec, Mexico; S$. A. & A. 
P., Texas; Union Pacific; Gulf Coast Lines; 
Cuba Railroad; Chicago Great Western; 
Guayaquil & Quito of Ecuador; Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas; Santa Fé; Southern Pacific; 
Paris, Lyons & Mediterranean; and Missouri 
Pacific. 


6é 

4% HAT?’S some list, ain’t it? And we have 
some men, too. F., R. Blunt is our Superin- 
tendent; H. A. Rogers is Assistant Superin- 
tendent, in Charge of Dispatching and Trans- 
portation, and his office is at Embarcadero. 
Then there’s J. G. Harrold, Master Me- 
chanic, and C, H. Lang, Shop Foreman. 
Other members of the Department are H. W. 
Matthes, Terminal Trainmaster; J. E. Bur- 
gess, Roadmaster; R. E. Krewitz, in Charge 
of Rock Crusher and Lime Kiln at Serones; 
and R. H, Hunter, Chief Dispatcher. C. H. 
Nelson is Chief Clerk and W. H. Glennon is 
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the Superintendent's Stenographer. 

“Now that that's over, I wonder what 
‘Light Horse’ Harry Miller is putting out for 
supper. 

“That's the most talking I’ve done since I 
came to Preston, but it does get under a fel- 
low’s skin to hear a bird taking all the credit 
for a successful crop. Just remember, buddies, 
the Company maintains a big organization in 
Cuba and every man Jack of it is working 
with the same end in view. The farmer does 
his part; so does the mill, but don’t forget the 
railroad, and the hospital, and the engineers, 
and the merchandise department, and all the 
rest. They're all necessary to a proper or- 
ganization, and they're all doing their bit. 
You know perfectly well, if you think at all, 
that it’s only through the cooperation of all 
Departments and the effort of every em- 
ployee in all these Departments that satis- 
factory results can be obtained. And I want 
you to know that the railroad does its part. 

“Now, what'll you have?” 


Castilla 


Mer. C. B. VAN SICKLER has been 
transferred to Santa Marta as Roadmaster, 
and left here on the S. S. Parismina via New 
Orleans on May 9. With the exception of 
two years spent in the U. S$. Army during the 
World War, Mr. Van Sickler has been in our 
employ since 1914, in the capacities of Civil 
Engineer and Roadmaster. Before sailing he 
was given a farewell banquet at the Club by a 
large number of his friends and presented with 
a gold watch bearing the inscription: “In re- 
membrance of Truxillo Division”. We were 
very sorry to see “Van” go and wish him all 
success in the Colombia Division. 


We take pleasure in welcoming the follow- 
ing new employees to Castilla: 

Farms Department—Mr. E. P. Gilbert, 
Timekeeper; Mr. Wm. T. Pinet, Timekeep- 
er; Mr. A. Maura, Jr., Clerk. 

Engineering Department—Mr. J. D. Ford, 
Dragline Operator; Mr. W. A. McKensie, 
Dragline Operator; Mr. C. F. Pugh, Civil 
Engineer; Mr. W. J. Holsombach, Dragline 
Operator; Mr. K. B. Whitcomb, Instrument- 
man; Mr. J. W. Shannon, Civil Engineer; 
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Mr. G. P. Erickson, Civil Engineer; Mr. D. 
Webster, Instrumentman; Mr. H. L. Grady, 
Civil Engineer; Mr. R. K. Wagstaff, Drafts- 
man; Mr. E. B. Flinn, Draftsman; Mr. A. 
J. Landry, Draftsman; Mr. H. S. Bennett, 
Draftsman. 

Transportation Department—Mr. A. Mad- 
dox, Locomotive Engineer. 


Mechanical Department—Mr. W. H. 
Critch, Blacksmith, 

Accounting Department—Mr. E. J. Trin- 
chard, Clerk (Transferred from New Or- 
leans Division). 


The following Castillaites left during the 
month of May for their vacations: 

Mrs, E. L. Hairs and infant, Mr. J. C. 
Henderson, Mr. and Mrs. A. M. Woodford, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Toupin and infant, Mr. 
D, E. Nixon, Mr. and Mrs. R. Scanlan and 
two children, Mr. and Mrs. F. R. Bermudez 
and three children, Mrs. R. C. Cowperth- 
waite, Mr. V. C. Brigance, Mr. J. L. Spink, 
Mr. A, W. Nordyke, Mr. D. G, Peters, Mr. 
T. J. Grant, Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Wood, 
Miss Veda Magee, Mr. and Mrs. Ottis C. 
Myers and infant and Mrs. B. M. Phelps and 
three children. 


Messrs. Luis Blanco, C. W. Pruitt, and M. 
O. Marchette of the Tela Railroad Company, 
were visitors to Castilla during May. Mr. 
Marchette took passage here on the T'ucurinca 
to Bremerhaven, en route to Paris. 


Mrs. C. G. Lippard of Santa Marta passed 
through Castilla on the S. S. Tivives May 20. 


Mr. A. E. Langston, Superintendent of our 
Material and Supply Department, better 
known as “Tiny”, joined the Ancient and 
Time-honored Order of Benedicts while on 
his vacation, returning with his bride on the 
Cartaga May 2. We welcome Mrs, Lang- 
ston to Castilla and wish the newlyweds a 
long and happy married life. 


Mrs. W. P. Langston, mother of Mr. A. 
E. Langston, is spending a few weeks with us. 


Mr. Bion Rollins, father of our Manager, 
arrived by aeroplane from Tela on May 23 
for a visit to this Division. 


UnNIFRUITCO 


THAT BURN ME UP AND 
KNOCK ME COLD 
By the Office Grouch 


THINGS 


T war the warm weather does not melt 
SNOW in Philadelphia, for the Division Ac- 
countant from that city appeared to be heavier 
on this visit than the previous time he looked 
us up. 


The young lady on Pier 9 who performs so 
creditably on the harmonica. We understand 
that she never plays professionally, but solely 
for her own amazement. 


Slow moving office boys who emulate Mr. Cool- 
idge by not choosing to run. 


The idea that the sewing of a scalp after a 
pier accident could be classed as Terminal Op- 
erations instead of Port Medical work. 


The fellow who asked if the Suspense Account 
was a place where they put requests for salary 
increases. 


A certain business man having taken his self- 
important son into partnership advised him that 
his practice of assigning all credit to himself 
by excessive use of the capital “I” was not good 
form, and that in future, insofar as anything 
connected with the office was concerned, he 
must use the plural “We’’. 

Some weeks later the young man walked into 
the private office and said: “Well, we certainly 
have made a mess of things now.” 

“How?” inquired Dad. 

“Well,” replied the son, “we've gone and mar- 
ried the stenographer.” 


Finding after arguing about freight charges 
that F.O.B. on an invoice does not always mean 
“Freight on Board”; occasionally it is the signed 
initials of the General Storekeeper. 


Hearing that the lateness of the Straw Hat 
Season at Pier 9 is not due exactly to the 
weather but is partly accounted for by the fact 
that the Passengers’ Unclaimed Property re- 
turns are rather late this year. 


Interdepartmental correspondents who put you 
to the trouble of writing tracer letters. 


The pest who holds up outgoing and incoming 
calls by indulging in prolonged private conver- 
sations on your ‘phone. “The female of the 
species,” etc. 


The employee who is so lacking in initiative that 
he probably would require his superior's advice 
as to the advisability of rising if he sat on a 
tack. 


The crook with a nice sense of humor who 
cashed several checks signed “D. S. WINDLE”. 
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Boston 
Annual Play of the Unifruitco Club of Boston a Great Success 


By George Dexter Frost 


| HE Annual Play of the Unirruirco 


Club of Boston was as usual excellently pre- 
sented. This year it was “The Whole Town’s 
Talking”, a three-act comedy by John Emer- 
son. It was staged under the personal direc- 
tion of George B. Colesworthy. Whitney 
Hall at Coolidge Corner was the scene of the 
festivities and May 20 was the date. 

This was the third annual play the Club 
has presented and two members, Frank Caf- 
frey and Alice Robertson, have taken part in 
all three. Each year this clever couple have 
eclipsed their own previous records and gained 
new laurels. It was the second appearance 
of Anna McGrath in Club plays. She has 
also carved for herself a very distinguished 
niche in the Unirrurrco Hall of Fame. 

“The Whole Town's Talking” is a scream- 
ingly funny farce and as presented by the 
Club it received round after round of hearty 
applause from an audience that packed the 
house. We were introduced by the cast to a 
manufacturer who is trying to learn to dance 
unknown to his wife. As a result he gets into 
many embarrassing situations and his jealous 
and finally suspicious spouse increases this 
embarrassment by several heart to heart talks 
highly indicative of perfect domestic infelicity. 

This scheming old fellow has a young 
daughter who has just returned from school 
with a sporting young dandy from Chicago 
in tow. The plot develops with the attempt 
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of the manufacturer to marry off the girl to 
his partner. She has known this individual 
all her young life but has never given him a 
thought as other than a necessary adjunct to 
her father’s business but none at all to hers. 
The partner is a crackerjack business man but 
on the soft stuff he is a total loss, so in order 
to place him in the limelight and bring him 
to his daughter's attention the old man fakes 
a love affair with a movie star for him and, 
as a result, this mediocre old bookkeeper be- 
comes suddenly tremendously interesting and 
desirable. Funny thing about girls! Give 
‘em what they want and they don’t; but if 
they do want—oh, gosh! 

Well, everything is going fine when the 
movie star herself unexpectedly blows into 
town accompanied by her director, an ex- 
prizefighter, by the way, who, of course, horns 
in and throws everyone's plans, including his 
own, completely out of joint. As you must 
have guessed, the director is in love with the 
star and is insanely jealous of every mortal 
male who even glances a bit skewangle in the 
general direction of his lady love. His jealous 
imagination works overtime and he develops 
a temperature on any old provocation or none 
at all. A fisticuffs seems inevitable and, after 
some blood-curdling preliminaries, it finally 
does take place (in total darkness) between 
the director and the partner. In the mean- 
time the young chap from Chicago has been 
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getting in dirty work in the way of egging 
the director and his apparent rival on to final 
combat, hoping in this way to secure for him- 
self the sweet young thing who by this time 
seems eager to throw herself into the arms of 
the bookkeeping Lothario, 

After the fight what a scene of carnage ! 
During the melee the partner has succeeded 
in scooting up on top of the bookcases and 
stands flattened up against the wall, while the 
love-crazed pugilist, thinking he is annihilating 
the gentleman holding the mythical affair with 
his inamorata, has mistakenly pounded the 
poor dandy almost to a pulp before that un- 
fortunate youth gets hold of a loose chair leg 
and puts the pugilist out of the picture. The 
manufacturer—the cause of the whole trouble 
—comes in then, and helps his partner down 
from his elevated and undignified position, the 
final winner in the fight picks up his un- 
conscious aggressor, the 
time, they 
is lovely! 


girl enters just in 


strike an attitude—and everything 


wn 

It RANK CAFFREY and Anna McGrath 
played the parts of the Terpsichoreally-in- 
clined manufacturer and his wife to perfec- 
tion. Alice Robertson was the daughter and 
Irving Bennett the young Chicago sport. They 
also portrayed their parts most realistically. 
Irving, as the chap from the Windy City, was 
perfectly at ease in his difficult part all 
through the performance and Miss Robertson 
was so altogether alluring and desirable that 
the male members of the audience felt a great 
urge to enter the lists as competitors for her 
affections. I imagine that even many a wife 
kept her weather eye on hubby for fear he 
might be hiding any latent thoughts of stray- 
ing. Miss Robertson and Mr. Caffrey had 
especially long, arduous parts to play, filled 
with many and varied situations. Their act- 
ing was perfect in every detail. Professionals 
could. not have done better. 

Mr. Kehoe as the partner achieved a tri- 
umph. When it is considered that this was 
the first time he had ever appeared before the 
footlights and that he was cast in a role long 
enough and difficult enough to have taxed 
seasoned veteran, his finished performance was 
extraordinary to say the least. It took weeks 
of hard work to be able to so perfectly portray 
the quiet, unostentatious pen-pusher, totally 
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The Cast 
Al MacLennan, Irving Bennett, Frank Caf- 
frey, Bill Kehoe and Denny Sullivan 
Jane Clark, Alice Robertson, Freda Tarbor, 
Anna McGrath 
Alice Howley and Marjorie Hunter 
(Madge Kennedy was not present when the 
picture 


was taken, s0 we cannot show you 


the supermelligorgeous movie star) 


lacking in all social graces, transformed grad- 
ually into the modern type of business man. 
The latter role is of course second nature to 
Mr. Kehoe and he was then his easy, natural 
self. 

Margaret Kennedy was certainly one super- 
She was just like 
one of the finest, only more so, We alw ays 
thought she was a star; now we know it. 

The way in which Alger MacLennan, as 
the director and ex-prizefighter and jealous 


melligorgeous movie star. 


lover of the supermelligorgeous movie star 
brings into play his muscular development, 
makes one wonder what might happen to Gene 
Tunney were Al to get within striking dis- 
tance of him. His facial contortions alone 
would probably upset if they did not com- 
pletely annihilate the Champion. 

Alice Howley and Marjorie Hunter played 
the parts of debutantes, friends of the daugh- 
ter, and played them charmingly, apparently 
to the manner born. 

Very necessary to the tout ensemble and 
mixed up pretty much with most of it was a 
maid, Freda Tarbox. She was certainly 
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domestique de luxe, perfect in her part and 
as pretty as a picture—and it would have to 
be a classy little picture to do her justice. 

There was one part that was tough—any 
way you look at it—the dancing teacher. It 
must have been particularly difficult for so 
charming and attractive a girl as Jane Clark 
to portray a part so unattractive, but portray 
it she did and superbly, and she was generously 
and enthusiastically applauded. 

The fight that took place on the stage, while 
invisible to the audience, was certainly not 
inaudible, and during it Art Rubin’s jazz or- 
chestra showed what jazz could do at its best 
(or was it its worst?). No sheet music was 
necessary to enable the musicians to accom- 
pany the smashing of furniture and the yells 
from back stage. ‘he orchestra just squawked, 
squalled, squealed, squeaked and shrieked and 
employed every unknown discord in the whole 
gamut of jazz. 

Dennis Sullivan had a brief but excellent 
part as a taxi driver. He wasn’t at it long 
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but he finished the job while he was at it and 
finished it O. K. Mr, Sullivan was very 
busy as stage manager and property man and 
after the final curtain Mr. Colesworthy called 
him out front and especially commended him 
for his capable and efficient work. 

After the performance the guests adjoined 
to the anteroom and partook of refreshments 
served on individual plates laid out on long 
tables. This arrangement was most convenient 
and eliminated all crowding and discomfort. 
Any one in a hurry to catch a train could 
“wolf” his ice cream and depart instanter 
without infringing any rules of etiquette. 
Dancing followed the collation, 

Much credit for the success of this enter- 
tainment is due the Committee, and the 
amount of work that had been spent on the 
preliminaries was very evident by the finished 
product. Everything went off like clock- 
work. There wasn’t a hitch. These are the 
ones who did it: 


Committee 


F. F. McManus, Chairman 
M. Bake 

W. R. Botton 

M. R. Freeman 

V. E. Larkin 

M. E. Sorry 

E. F. Spooner 


M. C. Larrise, Vice Chairman 
H. M. Duccan 

V. peP. Gouseau 

M. M. Hunter 

H. K. Simmons 

A. P. Kenney 

E. A. McKay 


D. J. Suttivan, Stage Manager 


Board of Governors 


Francis F. McManus, President 
M. Cuas. Larriz, lice President 
Maryorie L. Hunrer, Secretary 

Aucer L. MacLennan, Treasurer 


Frank J. Carrrey 
Marcaret D. Hattwoop 
Rosert L, Harris 
Joseruine M. Wuacen 


General Office 


Max. P. C. SHAW has returned from Co- 
lombia. We had a delightful call from him 
and had the pleasure of introducing him par- 
ticularly to the girls of the office. We under- 
stand that there is a decided lack in this line 
at Colombia, 


Can you give us any idea what is the matter 
with a certain young man in our midst who 
is so absent-minded that he leaves his hat in a 


restaurant, returns for it, comes out lighting 
a match for a cigarette which is not in his 
mouth or in sight, watches his friend buy a 
paper and immediately asks when and where 
he bought it and, finally, comes back to his 
desk to work with his hat on? We wonder 
if the Franklin Square House is responsible 
for Al Porter's actions! 


We are thinking of installing a new corner 
in the Accounting Department and calling it 
the “Reception Corner”, for the visitors of 
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the last month alone have been so numerous 
it is apparent that our “‘corner” would thrive. 
Our latest introductions have been to Mr. E. 
V. Snow, Division Accountant, and Mr. Har- 
old Field, Chief Clerk, both of Philadelphia. 


Mr. Ralph Emerson, one of our tropical 
veterans, has returned to the fold. Six years 
is a long time in the tropics and we think he 
deserves to have the glad hand extended to 
him. 


The Uniren Frurr Company. baseball 
team met and defeated the strong Atlantic 
Works nine in a seven inning twilight game 
on May 29, at Wood Island Park, East Bos- 
ton. The score was 4 to 3. 

The game was replete with sharp fielding, 
both teams playing errorless ball. Ray Nies 
contributed a sparkling catch off the oppon- 
ents’ clean-up man, which prevented them 
from scoring two runs. This feature play 
saved the game for us. George Ruckenbrod 
and Phil Leawood did the twirling and kept 
the hits well scattered. 

Our team also met the Bay State Fisheries 
team at the same field on June 8 in a twi- 
light game. Again the score was in our 
favor 10 to 7. A good batting eye connected 
with eleven hits. From these, home runs were 
captured by Ketchejian and Frank Caffrey. 
George Ruckenbrod continued to bat very 
effective balls. 


He’s off! 

Who? 

John Burke, of course. 
Where from? 

Statistical Bureau, G. O. 
Where to? 

Colombia. 

When? 

July 4. 

Are we sorry to see him go? 
You bet we are, Y Como! ! 


Now we know Spring has come! Al- 
though Bill Carter has been transferred to 
the Wharf, he still comes to the G. O. enough 
for us to take a personal interest in his af- 
fairs. This has been pronounced of late for 


Bill has been strolling around in a new light 
gray suit, a light gray top coat, also new, and 
a light gray hat, also new; in short he is a 
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perfect example of “what the young man 
should wear.” We are inclined to suspect, 
however, that there is more reason for all 
this regalia than the balmy spring. 


“What's the matter, old man?” “You look 
all in.” “Why, Jarv, what a wicked cold!” 
“Working hard, Jarv?” These queries and 
many more of the same caliber met Jarv Kaye 
on his return from a week-end spent at his 
home in Troy. Jarv admitted having a cold— 
he had to because of circumstantial evidence— 
and that he was working hard, and he ac- 
cepted all the sympathy advanced, but to a 
chosen few he revealed the real reason for his 
worn and haggard appearance. Jarv acted 
as chaperon to a party of sweet young things 
on the way back from Troy and as confi- 
dential adviser on “What to wear.” 


To judge from the number of times Stan 
Cheney says, “Charge that Lawrence call to 
me” it would seem that Lawrence holds some 
especial attraction for him. And we under- 
stand that every Saturday sees him hurrying 
stationwards to spend the week-end in Law- 
rence. “Stan” is a quiet young man and a 
still one; but still waters . . .! 


The political campaign for Unirrurrco 
Club officers has descended like unto a cyclone 
on the General Office. ‘The competition be- 
tween Warren Coward and Frank Caffrey 
for the presidency is thrilling to say the least. 
A perfect bombardment of slogans answering 
slogans and posters have appeared within 
twenty-four hours. We have been asked to 
print a few that others may understand the 
general excitement which is so rampant here: 


Members of the Unifruiteo Club 


V arious members of the Untrrurrco 
Club were disturbed this A.M. by what ap- 
peared to be an advertisement of Jimmie 
Cooper’s Black & White Revue but which 
turned out to be political ballyhoo reminiscent 
of Tammany’s conquest of Harlem in the pre- 
prohibition days. 

While the vaudeville sketch was amusing 
and light (?) we cannot conceive of any 
member voting for a candidate who announces 
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his candidacy as does a Scissors’ Grinder. 

MEMBERS: The office of President is 
above such tawdriness and you can prevent it 
in the future by voting for WARREN F. 
COWARD for President. 


Why should you be for CAFFREY? 
Because CAF FREY has always been for you!! 
CAFFREY helps our Baseball Team! 
CAFFREY helps our Plays! 
CAFFREY always lends a HAND! 
LEND HIM A HAND! 
VOTE, BOR, CAFEREY 


Plumbers have helpers. 
We do not want a helper— 
We want a LEADER! 


VOTE FOR WARREN COWARD 
For President! 
Conscientious 
Original 
W ideawake 
A greeable 
Reasonable 
Dependable 
for 
President 
We Want Warren! 


Progressive Ticket 

Warren Coward—President 

James Hartnett—Vice President 

R. Kelliher—Treasurer 

Alma P. Kenney—Secretary 
Board of Governors: 

William Bolton 

A. L. MacLennon 

Anne Sullivan 

Helen Duggan 


Our —— 
nts —> 
yh re bg WARREN § ® COWARD { 
° or 
have ‘of President 
Vandalism 
The climax was capped on Saturday morn- 
ing when Bill Hemenway from Boston Wharf 
appeared with sails set fore and aft bearing 
the inscription “Vote for Caffrey”. Our at- 
tention was diverted from the business of the 


VOTE FOR 
Seratched out 


Previously read 
and replaced by 
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day to his extraordinary behavior by the tinkle 
of a bell in his hand. After exhibiting himself 
to the Accounting Department, he was heard 
to remark “Ah didn’t know what Ah was 
gwine to get when Ah went in thar.” 

The only way to express the general feel- 
ing at this time is to say “We're all at sea, 
but when we anchor in port, may the best 
man win!” 


Employment Department 


We are now completing our assignments 
of training positions in the tropics to college 
men graduating this June. On the whole we 
have obtained about fifty promising men for 
the Agricultural and Engineering Depart- 
ments. 


Mr. Edwin E. Nelson is with us for the 
time being, preparatory to his employment in 
the tropics as stenographer. In addition to 
being a good stenographer, Mr. Nelson has a 
log credit as an aviator of eighty flying hours. 


Mr, Verson W. Gooch has just returned 
from an extended trip through the south, 
southwest and west, where he visited most of 
the agricultural and engineering schools and 
talked with the students about prospects for 
tropical employment with the Company. Mr. 
Gooch was fortunate in obtaining a consider- 
able number of applications from exceedingly 
well qualified men. We hope to get some of 
these men off to the tropics this summer to fill 
our farm timekeeping and junior engineering 
positions. We also expect that Mr. Gooch’s 
visit to these schools will bear fruit in the 
future. 


We have recently adopted a new filing 
system which we expect will be useful in assist- 
ing the various divisions in their salary con- 
trol and in arranging transfers of employees 
qualified for work in other positions and de- 
partments, thus reducing the necessity for go- 
ing outside the Company for new men for 
other than starting positions. 


We take pleasure in announcing that Miss 
Merriam J. Marshall has become a permanent 
member of our staff. 
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Misses Alice M. McCarthy and Ina M. 
Tapio are busy with their plans to forsake the 
country and enjoy their vacation together on 
a trip to the tropics. 


Steamship Operations Department 


MacMillan certainly put it over when he 
made such successful trips to the North Pole, 
and somebody by that name in our Steamship 
Operations Department recently put some- 
thing over, too. When Miss Adella W. Mac- 
Millan left a few weeks ago on a vacation 
trip to Washington, little did we suspect there 
was a man in the case. Mr. Sanford C. 
Lyons of Bennington, Vermont is the man. 
The knot was tied May 19 at Arlington 
Heights. Our good wishes are a bit tardy, 
“Mac”, but they’re just as sincere. 


Filing Department 
Miss Anna Powers leaves on her vacation 
June 30 on the S. S. Toloa for Costa Rica. 
We hope you have an enjoyable trip, Anna, 
but don’t let the tropics lure you away from 
us. 


Stenographic Department 

Three newcomers have been added to the 
Stenographic Department _ recently—Mrs. 
Amy W. Lightbody, formerly of the Ticket 
Office, Broad Street; Miss Louise Wyman, 
who must be quite an expert now in decipher- 
ing certain hieroglyphics; and last, but not 
least, a real sefiorita, Miss Ligia Jimenez, 
who greets us every morning with “Beunos 
dias.” 


Miss Carolyn Shaw has returned to the 
Stenographic Department after substituting 
for “Mac” in the Steamship Operations De- 
partment. Don’t feel badly, Carolyn, you're 
not so very far away! 


One corner of Room 1022 will be minus a 
pleasant smile for a few weeks while Miss 
Catherine V. Ogilvie (in charge of the Steno- 
graphic Department) is vacationing in the 
Great Wide Open Spaces. We're not quite 
sure what the big attraction is, but we're 
certain she'll have a wonderful trip. 


Marine Department 


Captain D. H. Young, Superintendent New 
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Construction, sailed from New York for Eng- 
land on Saturday, May 19, on the Ile de 
France, on an extensive business trip for the 
Company. 


Mr. George Weir, who has been attached 
to the Marine Department, General Office, 
since early in January, 1928, has been trans- 
ferred back to New York where he will again 
serve on Mr. Tiffany’s staff. What a string 
of broken hearts he left here in Boston! One 
especially! We're very lonesome without 
Weir. (So's she). 


Mr. A. W. Patterson, who was temporarily 
assigned to the Marine Department at Boston 
on special duty during the month of May, 
has been transferred to New York where he 
will rejoin the S$. S. T’oloa as Chief Engineer. 
During his stay with us he mentioned, with a 
dreamy look in his eyes, that he was going to 
visit his home in the British Isles this sum- 
mer. We wonder if he will return to the 
U. S. alone??? 


Engineering Department 
Mr. Robert Stark has returned from the 
tropics after another one of those “mysterious” 
trips. 


Mr. Dean Smith from Truxillo recently 
walked into the drafting room here, pulled off 
his coat, rolled up his sleeves and joined our 
team. We are glad to welcome Mr. Smith. 


Mr. Verson W. Gooch dropped in for a 
few minutes to shake hands around the circle. 


Accounting Department 


We understand that our friend, Stacey, 
has challenged Clarence DeMar, the noted 
marathon winner, for a run between the Gen- 
eral Office and Weymouth. In the meantime, 
friend wife keeps that hot supper cold while 
Leigh goes to the bank of the Charles River 
to practice for an hour after work. 


“Tt never rains but it pours!” This par- 
ticular downpour happened at the home of 
Jennie Prange on May 18 last. Twenty-five 
girl friends wandered out to Dedham in a 
real shower to the improvised shower given 
in honor of the approaching marriages of Eliz- 
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abeth Walker and Marge Hunter. We put 
one over on Marge, for she was all set for 
Elizabeth’s shower but never guessed until 
the moment when Elizabeth arrived that she 
was in for it, too. 

Much credit is due Jennie for her artistic 
decorating. The scheme of decoration in- 
cluded the unusual combination of pink, yel- 
low and orchid, carried out with streamers 
hung from the center of the room and daffo- 
dils and sweet peas. The principal feature for 
the presentation of gifts was a mantel hung 
with apple blossoms. Directly in the center of 
this were two large pink roses with ribbons 
hanging from their centers, which when pulled 
showered charming petals. Delicious refresh- 
ments were served and dancing concluded 
what the girls all claimed was the best shower 
they had ever attended. 


Mr. Norman White of New York visited 
the Boston Office for about a week during the 
last of May. His presence here was enjoyed 
by all and we hope he'll come again. 


The General Office is glad to welcome Mr. 
Calder home again from a six weeks business 
trip in the tropics. He returned with a very 
good-looking coat of tan and we envy him his 
advanced summer appearance, 


Almirante has been minus its Division Ac- 
countant for a short period of time lately. We 
have had the pleasure of seeing Mr. Robert 
Paterson wandering around the General Office 
quite at home. May he always feel “at home” 
with us. 


Don’t slip on this peel! Be it known that 
the wedding bells rang out for our friend, 
Joe Pfeiffer, June 3. We are not fortunate 
enough to know the young lady and Joe was 
so excited that he just couldn’t settle down 
long enough to give us all the interesting de- 
tails, but we know her name was Adeline 
Quinn. We congratulate you, Joe. 


Gazing across the Accounting Department 
calls to our attention “the great open spaces”, 
It was with regret we watched the Fruit 
Dispatch Accounting people pack up and leave 
us in favor of New York. Messrs. W. W. 
Ward, C. O. Ledgerwood, Martin Courtney 
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and Louis Bezanson are permanently lost to 
the General Office. Arthur Nelson will re- 
turn to Boston after he has helped the De- 
partment to settle in their new home. 

Just a word about Mr. Ledgerwood! We 
warn you he is a clever man and reporter. 
He put it all over us as co-reporter of the 
Accounting Department by successfully dodg- 
ing all work in this line. However, we trust 
New York will give him a double dose! 


Mr. C. H. Lippard, Chief Clerk of the 
Colombia Division, is spending some time in 
Boston because of poor health, The General 
Office is glad to welcome him and sincerely 
hopes he will greatly benefit by his stop with 
us. 

Research Department 


Carroll Greene forgot to take sulphur and 
molasses this Spring and, as a result, has been 
cursed with boils, pains and aches in different 
parts of his anatomy. So now Carroll is 
humming that latest hit from the Medical 
Follies: “The Pills Are Ended But the 
Malady Lingers On.” 


Mr. C. Den Dooven, who will be remem- 
bered for his banana banquets when em- 
ployed by Tropic Foods, Inc., dropped around 
to visit us upon his return from Florida. Den 
Dooven is the author of “The Hotel and 
Restaurant Dessert Book” which has received 
much favorable comment from those skilled 
in the culinary arts. He is now preparing a 
second book “The Art of Baking in the Twen- 
tieth Century,” and we are sure this effort 
will receive as much praise as his first. We 
hope that later Den Dooven will find time to 
write an extensive treatise on “What the 
Modern Girl Doesn't Know About Cooking.” 
He ought to be able to put it all in about 
one hundred and fifty volumes. 


“Pi” Simmonds of Tropic Foods recently 
threw the whole organization into a panic. 
“Pi” collapsed one morning while at work 
and in the vernacular of the medio “the pa- 
tient had a pinched and anxious expression.” 
Fortunately the illness was not serious, but 
it is the first time on record that any one has 
ever been known to collapse from working 
too hard for the interests of Tropic Foods. 
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May 15 was official “Straw Hat Day” in 
Boston and our own Dr, Tewksbury boldly 
marched into the Washington St. subway 
wearing one of Raymonds’ smartest straw 
hats, and reading a certain newspaper that 
only a Tech man would dare to read. Inci- 
dently, Tewksbury was the only gentleman 
in the subway wearing a straw hat. 


And Joseph and his copartner drove in 
their chariot and stopped before the portals, 
Then lo! From beneath the portals there came 
forth a man of sour visage and carrying a 
shiny shield. And them he 
lifted up his voice and cried, “Infidels! ye 
do carry the Forbidden Waters and ye do 
And 


grievances 


when he saw 


outrage the Laws of our Kingdom.” 
so. loudly did he lament his 
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the guardians of King Crowly did hear and 
seized Joseph and his co-partner and did throw 
them forthwith into a chamber where the sun 
shineth not and the portals are even as steel. 
And then did they lift up their voices and 
wail. But the heavens were dark and their 
Then again did they lift up 
their voices and, lo! A famous vendor of the 
Fruit of Knowledge 
lament and did come and give the Keeper of 
the Chamber many shekels. Only then did 
they pass out through the portals, but their 
Chariot and the Forbidden Waters remained 
forever behind bolted Gates. 


voices weak. 


harkened unto their 


(Eprror’s Nore:—We haven't an idea what 
this paragraph is all about, but we wouldn't 
be a bit surprised to find that “Joseph” is Joe 
Pitelli, Banana Salesman for Tropic Féods, 
Inc.) 


Long Wharf 


On May 18, Mr. James J. Glennon was 
appointed Freight Agent of the Boston Di- 
vision, with headquarters at Long Wharf. Mr. 
Glennon, who is 33 years old, started his busi- 
ness career in 1908 as office boy with the firm 
of Storey, Thorndike, Palmer & Dodge (Con- 
sulting Counsel of the Unrrep Frurr Com- 


PANY at Boston). He entered the service of 
the Company in February, 1911, as junior 
clerk in the Accounting Department at Long 
Wharf. Shortly after the Boston-Havana 


This excellent bit of 
amateur photography 
by James E. Fitzgibbon 
of the Freight Depart- 
ment depicts Long 
Wharf as seen from 
the balcony at the top 
of the Custom House 
Tower, a height of 
about 500 feet and a 
distance of about 250 
yards 


freight service was established in 1914, Mr. 
Glennon was transferred to the Freight De- 
partment, where he has served in various 
capacities, including that of Chief Clerk, 
which position he has held for the past nine 
years. His associates at Long Wharf heartily 
congratulate Mr, Glennon on his promotion 
and he has the best wishes of all for success 
in his new work. 


Many of the old timers at Long Whart 
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were especially interested in the successful 
trans-Pacific flight of the airplane Southern 
Cross from Oakland, California to Sydney, 
Australia, via the Hawaiian and Fiji Islands, 
as the navigator of the plane, Lieutenant H. 
W. Lyon, Jr., was known to us formerly as 
Captain Harry W. Lyons, Jr., of the S. S. 
Pascagoula, a Shipping Board vessel that we 
operated from Boston in May, 1919, 


Captain S. T. Barr of the S. S. San Bruno, 
accompanied by Mrs. Barr, sailed from Bos- 
ton, Sunday, June 17, on the S. S. Caledonia 
for a visit to the Captain’s old home in Ire- 
land, where his mother lives. We hope Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Barr will enjoy their holiday. 


We were glad to extend a welcome to the 
Messrs. Lawton Rounds, Stanley Brackett 
and H. Bradwell, new members of the Ac- 
counting Department who arrived during the 
past month. 


The Accounting Department has sent an- 
other one of its members away with good 
wishes, etc., Mr. J. Voke having been trans- 
ferred to Puerto Barrios. 


Mr. Charles Oak of the Accounting De- 
partment has been transferred to the Colom- 
bia Division. Mr. Oak, a newcomer at. the 
Wharf, had just got settled when he heard 
the call of the tropics. 


It is our pleasure to extend a welcome to 
Mr. Lawton Rounds, who is the latest addi- 
tion to the Accounting Department. 


Library Review 


Travel 

LAWRENCE AND THE ARABIAN ApVEN- 
TURE, by Robert Graves. 

“The greatest individual adventure of the 
war reaches its incredible and dramatic cli- 
max” in this account of Lawrence, “the ad- 
venturer, poet, mystic, spy, and military 
genius.” 

The story of a hero, who at twenty-six, 
being rejected by the British Army as physi- 
cally unfit, went to Arabia, and there began 
a career which has been “more eventful and 
more adventurous than that of any ‘Arabian 
Nights’ hero.” 
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CANNIBAL NiGHtTs: the reminiscences of a 
free-lance trader, by Captain H. E. Raabe. 

A fascinating—yet gruesome, a mysterious 
—yet authentic narrative of the South Seas, 
in which the author describes the numerous 
and strange adventures which he encountered 
while sailing on an old trading vessel among 
the Solomon Islands in the ’70s and ’80s. 

An adventure story which is fully as en- 
tertaining and exciting as “Trader Horn” or 
the “Sea Devil.” 

Viva Mexico, by Charles Macomb Flan- 
drau. 

A vivid and amusing picture of Mexico and 
its people, described by the author “with a 
gentle and cynical charm.” 

A delightful account of those humorous and 
human things in Mexican life which should 
prove of interest to everyone. 

Fiction 

Biack VALtey, by Hugo Wast. 

A love romance of the Argentine, by South 
America’s foremost novelist, 

The nowel which was awarded the Royal 
Spanish Academy prize because of “its sensi- 
tivity to beauty and its mastery of passionate 
psychology and episode.” 

Tue Purpre Lanp, by W. H. Hudson. 

An exciting account of the amorous, mili- 
tary, and other adventures of Richard Lamb 
in’ Uruguay—“the rolling and romantic 
Banda Oriental.” 


Legends 

Tue Brive or THE Sacrep WeLL AND 
Orner Tares of Ancient Mexico, by 
Emma Lindsay Squier. 

A collection of weird, old Mexican legends, 
which have been handed down by word of 
mouth for thousands of years, and are now 
retold with all their original beauty and sig- 
nificance by the author. 

This collection is made up of ancient tales 
of gods, kings, and princesses, whose identity 
has been all but lost through centuries of 
changing conditions and civilizations, “legends 
deep-colored with blood and stained with royal 
gloomy splendor,” and stories of lowe, all of 
which are woven into a tapestry of old beliefs 
and memories, 


Diplomacy 
Latin America ts Wortp Pourtics, by 
J. Fred Rippy. 


An outline survey “which reveals some- 


— 
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thing of the international rivalries and the 
cross-currents of sentiment, furnishes the his- 
torical setting for an understanding of the 
present complex situation, and traces the gen- 
eral outlines of the story of the relations of 
Hispanic America with the leading nations of 
the Western world.” 

This book gives an excellent background 
against which to estimate the worth of the 
present activities of the United States among 
her Southern neighbors. 

ADVENTURES IN AMERICAN DiPLOMACY 

1896-1906, by Alfred L. Dennis. 

A book which reveals in detail the inside 
story of one of the most perilous periods in 
American diplomacy. 

The author, a distinguished scholar, with 
the aid of state papers and the private papers 
of such great statesmen as Roosevelt, Olney, 
Hay, and Root, has presented the part that 
the United States played in international af- 
fairs during the years 1896-1906 in a manner 
which is not only unusual, but exciting and 
interesting. 

Economies 

Ovur Cusan Cotony: A study in sugar, 
by Leland Hamilton Jenks. 

A book in which the 
economist, tells the story of America’s rela- 
tions with Cuba, and of the interests of the 


author, a trained 


United States in the sugar, tobacco, mines, 
railways, and public utilities of this republic. 


Food 

Foop Propucts From Arar, by E. H. §. 
Bailey. 

A book which is filled with curious and im- 
portant the food that 
America imports from other lands. 

The following chapter-headings indicate the 
style and scope of this volume: ‘Camping with 
the Arabs and Partaking of Their Fare’; 
“The Mediterranean Shores and What They 
Yield”; “From a Central American Banana 
Plantation”; and “Who Feeds Us.” 


Reference Books 
Moopy’s BANK, INSURANCE AND FI- 
NANCE MANUAL, AMERICAN AND FOorEIGN, 
1928. 
An international manual, covering in one 
volume all the facts and figures on banks, in- 


information about 


surance companies, investment trusts, and 
other financial enterprises throughout the 
world. 


There are special introductory articles on 
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the functions and operation of the Federal 
Reserve System, banking in the United States 
and Canada, insurance stocks as investments, 
and investment trusts, both American and 
foreign. 

Tue SoutH AMERICAN HAnppook. 1928. 
South American Publications, Ltd., publisher. 

An invaluable and authentic quide to the 
countries of Latin America, inclusive of South 
and Central America, Mexico, and Cuba. 

For each country it gives such information 
as physical features, history, government, past 
presidents, resources, principal cities, holidays, 
and postal rates. 

THe YEARBOOK OF THE BERMUDAS, THI 
BAHAMAS, British GUIANA, British Hon- 
DURAS, AND British West INnptes—1928, 
with numerous illustrations, index, and map. 

A book which gives excellent historical and 
statistical summaries of the countries which it 
covers. 

Fairpiay’s ANNUAI SUMMARY OF 
BritisH SHIPPING FINANCE. 

A book which gives such facts as: a sum- 
mary of balance sheets and principal share- 
holders of British shipping companies; 
position of British 


shipping sales 


marine 


accounts and financial 
Marine Insurance Companies; 


reported in 1927; and coal and oil prices. 


Review of the Season's 
Activities 
T HE Untrrvurtco Club of Boston has had 


a season of varied and enjoyable activities. 

It began with the party given on Christmas 
Eve at The Hotel Kenmore (limited to Club 
members only) where we had a tree and when 
each member received a present accompanied 
by an original and appropriate verse written 
by the donor. Club member had to 
contribute a present, the cost of which was 


Every 


limited to ten cents per person and much fun 
and good-will was occasioned by their inter- 
change. 

Then during the midst of the cold weather 
a theatre party was considered as just about 
right, so a block of first-class seats was pur- 
and the Club attended en 
“Yellow Sands,” a local attraction of much 
histrionic merit. 
not compare with that of the star cast of our 
G. O.., but, for professionals, it was very good. 
And, as always, a good time was had by all. 


chased masse 


Of course the acting could 
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The bowling tournament had a tremendous- 
ly successful season and topped it off with 
a banquet of noble proportions. And another 
good time, etc. Certainly whatever the Club 
attempts is a success. 


Our Radio 
has provided the office with a 


We have even gone on the air. 
Department 
splendid radio set of marvelous selectivity 
which is ably managed by our popular George 
Petersen who sure knows how to run a radio. 
One of the powerful local broadcasting sta- 


Boston W E E l, Edison Elec- 


tric Illuminating Company—occasionally puts 


the 


tions of 


on a special program and for the star solo 


singer makes use of our own Frances A. Mel- 
lin. When this occurs, the Unrerurr Club 
gathers in a body before the loud speaker, 
Mr, Petersen does his stuff with the dials and, 
clear and sweet, pours forth the lovely voice 
ot our gifted singer. 

In this issue is featured Mr. Frost’s account 
of the play given in April by the Club and 
trom it UNrrrurrco readers will gain some 
how utterly successful it and 


idea of was, 


what a fitting finale it made to a most en- 


joyable season of Club activities. 


He was a good cook, and the explorers were 
trying to persuade him to make the long flight 
into the wilds with them. 

“Oh, Rastus! Come on and go! Nothing's 
going to happen to you.” 

“But what if Ah gits up dar and wants to 
come down in a hurry?” 

“Why, didn’t you know 
equipped with elevators?” 

“Elevatahs! 


the plane was 
Dem eleva- 
tahs sure to be gwine up jes’ when Ah’s a- 
No, sah, boss! Not me!” 
— Aero Digest 


Hee, hee, hee! 


coming down! 


7 Al 
Al 


Of Special Interest to the 
Comptroller's Department 


if 
Mrs. CECIL B. TAYLOR, wife of our 
Comptroller, of the 
Boston Chapter, United the 
Confederacy on May 22. 

Mrs. Taylor's family in North Carolina 
back to Colonial Her father, 
George Washington Arrington, fought with 
Mrs. Taylor 
descends from Mary Patterson, cousin of the 
Elizabeth 
Jerome Bonaparte. 

Mrs. 


accepting office in which she emphasized the 


was elected president 


Daughters of 


days. 


goes 


Lee and on her mother’s side 


Patterson who was engaged to 


Taylor made a ringing speech upon 


great bond of affection that has grown up be- 
tween the North and South within the last 
fifty vears. 


New Orleans 


HE joyous anticipation in which we 
had indulged for over a month was realized 
on the evening of May 25, but no one, the 
writer is certain, could have suspected that 
Too 


great credit cannot be given those who planned 


such a perfect time was in store for us. 


the extravaganza. 


Hotel 


terns 


The Tip Top Inn of the Roosevelt 
was elaborately decorated with flowers. 
and flags and depicted in general a typical 
tropical scene, and the entrancing strains of 
the famous Dixola Orchestra wafted us to the 
land of Utopia—where joy was made king and 
reigned supreme. 


The retiring Athletic and Entertainment 
Committee presented to the new President of 
the Unirrurrco Club of New Orleans, Tom 
Burke, a block and gavel made of lignum 
vitae. It was given in a spirit of good fel- 
lowship and carried with it the best wishes of 
each member of the old committee who have 
labored hard for three years for the good of 
the Club and of Company employees. 

Mr. Burke then called the newly elected 
officers together and also the members of the 
new Board of Governors in order that Club 
members might see who were the representa- 
tives from the various departments. 

Mr. Crawford H. Ellis then pre- 
sented with a life membership card. Our 
Vice-President responded in his usual charm- 
ing manner and told the guests how much he 
appreciated the little white card with its gold 
lettering. The whole thing brought back, he 
said, memories of the time when he was a 
minor clerk in the service of the Company, 
and of how he carried on in various capacities 
until finally he reached the top. Mr. Ellis 
told his employees how much he approved the 
Club and what it was accomplishing, how 
anxious he was for its continued success and 
how he could be counted on at all times and 
for all occasions to help in any way possible. 
He emphasized the fact that we were “one 
for all, and all for one’’, and the thought left 
a deep impression on the minds of his lis- 


was 


teners. 

Life membership cards were also sent to 
Mr. Victor M. Cutter, Mr. I. K. Ward and 
Mr. Chas. Weinberger. 

Paul Tosso, Chairman of Entertainment, 
and “Jack” Leasor, Chairman of the Recep- 
tion Committee, are extended the special 
thanks and appreciation of Club members for 
the capable manner in which they handled all 
the details in connection with this most suc- 
cessful and delightful dance. 


Me. P. D. PARKS, genial assistant to 
Mr. Ellis, recently slipped and broke his arm, 
but at the Unirrurrco dance his joyful re- 
action at being well again was unbounded; 
he was the reason for several young ladies 


having a very enjoyable evening. 


“Hammy” White, Local Claim Agent, and 
“Ross” McElroy, Division Accountant, had a 
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bet on as to who had the better system of joy 
dispensing; between them they had six 
months’ fun in one night. 


“Doc” Maier, Freight Agent, collared Act- 
ing Purchasing Agent “Rene” Garrot and the 
last heard from these genial, everworked souls 
was when the switchmen, in the person of 
their wives, made them untcouple their freight 
and buckle up to them for a final switch to 
their own roundhouse, 

“Jack” Leasor, Port Steward, is always 
happiest when his efforts result in a good time 
for all; Jack therefore, had a wonderful 
night at the Club dance. 

“Hoe” Easton, General Superintendent 
Tropical Radio, wasn’t broadcasting this one 
night, ‘cause as soon as one was cast aside, 
the band would strike up and he'd be seen 


with another in his arms gliding over the 
floor “‘tootsweet” 
“Bud” Muro, Assistant Pier Superinten- 


dent, was over just long enough to see the 
hall was stowed properly and without crowd- 
ing; then he cut his lines and sailed for home. 


James J. Burke left the New Orleans Di- 
vision May 8 to take up his new duties in the 
San Francisco office. Jimmy started as office 
boy and, through perseverance, sincerity and 
recognition and pro- 
motion. You could always find him where 
there was something to be done, in the office 
and out. He is quite an athlete and very 
popular. The delegation that wished him 
good luck at the depot was so big and so en- 


good disposition, won 


thusiastic that someone was prompted to ask 
if “Jimmy” Walker, New York's popular 
Mayor, was aboard the train. We know that 
very shortly San Francisco will be as proud of 
our Jimmy as are the home town folks. 


Hubert N. Fernandez left on the Parismina 
bound for Tela, Honduras, where he will 
assume the duties of cable clerk in that Di- 
vision. While we rejoice at his good fortune 
we do miss him. Hubert started as office boy 
in March, 1926, but his ability and progres- 
siveness soon were responsible for getting him 
promoted to the cable bureau. Then just last 
week Tela wired for a cable clerk and Mr. 
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Parks was quick to grasp the opportunity to 
reward Hubert’s splendid record. He is of 
Spanish descent and speaks and writes the 
language of sunny Spain. We prophesy great 
things for this lad and feel sure our predic- 
tions will not go wrong. 


Miss Irene Lipscomb is certainly a reporter 
of merit. She has succeeded in keeping the 
enthusiasm of Club members at white heat 
with her ‘“noosy” paper—‘UNreruirco 
News.” 


Athleties 


The first and second rounds of the Tennis 
Tournament have been played and on Thurs- 
day, May 31, the quarter finals will be staged. 
Some of our players are very unusual and 
there is a possibility that we may be repre- 
sented in the City Championship this year. 
Those who survived the first two rounds have 
been matched as follows: 

Schumacher vs. Braud; Fisk vs. Tabony; 
Wiederecht vs. Marchal. 

There is enough tennis in this sextette to 
furnish excitement to any gallery. 


Baseball has suffered several setbacks due to 
“Ole Jupe Pluvius.” But interest is very keen 
in the Departmental League and_postpone- 
ment only adds fuel to the fire of friendly 
rivalry. The wise boys would do well to 
scout these games for there is a wealth of 
good material to be found tossing the old horse 
hide about in this league. 

The youngsters of the Company have 
formed a team for themselves and are playing 
independent ball under the name “UNr- 
FRUITCO Juniors.” 


“Slim” Eckert, Chairman of Athletics, is 
planning golf and swimming tournaments—or 
so rumor has it. If this keeps up Uncle Sam 
will be borrowing some of our boys and girls 
for his Olympic representatives. 


Passenger Department 


Masrer ALFREDO CHACON, eleven 
year old son of the President of Guatemala, 
sailed from New Orleans on our S. S. Tela on 
June 8. Master Chacon has been in the United 
States since last November attending the St. 
Albans School in Washington, and is return- 
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ing to Guatemala City for the summer vaca- 
tion. 


Mr. Norman P. Folse, Ticket Agent and 
Statistician, Passenger Department, left on 
June 9 for his vacation. He intends visiting 
relatives and friends in his home town, Don- 
aldsonville, La. We trust Mr. Folse has a 
very pleasant trip but that he will find no 
difficulty in breaking home ties and will re- 
turn to us backed with renewed vigor and 
enthusiasm. 


Radia 


Ma. H. L. GORE, Chief Operator at 
Limon, after a brief visit in New Orleans, 
sailed for Costa Rica on May 30 accompanied 
by Mrs. Gore. 


Mr. John E. Hayes, Chief Operator at 
New Orleans, recently left on an automobile 
tour through the Middle West. 


Mr. A. M. Woodford, Chief Operator at 
Puerto Castilla, was a recent visitor in New 
Orleans. He and Mrs. Woodford are at pres- 
ent vacationing at their home in Texas. 


Mr. M. L. Sazer, New Orleans Station, 
has returned from vacation. 


We were much pleased to receive a call 
from our ever welcome friend, Mr. Warren 
J. Bennett of New York, during his recent 
visit in New Orleans. 


Mr. J. M. Kyes, formerly Manager at Al- 
mirante, was a recent welcome visitor at our 
New Orleans Office. 


Mr. R. C. Matheny of the Miami Sta- 
tion is enjoying a well-earned vacation at his 
home in Ohio. 


Mr. R. I. Young, New Orleans Station, is 
spending his vacation in Sunny California. 


Mr. L. E. Carrington, Superintendent of 
the New Orleans Station, has been commis- 
sioned to sell TRT service throughout his 
native State of Texas. We feel confident 
that the combination of a Native Son with 
something good to sell will bring results. 


Fruit Dispatch Company — 
New Orleans 


A 
Mr. Louis p. WEIss has been with 
the Fruit Dispatch Company for lo, these 
many years, or, to be more definite, since the 
early part of 1905, He was a wide-awake mes- 
senger for one of the telegraph companies when 
Mr. C. A. Wright took note of his engaging 
smile and juvenile shrewdness and recom- 
mended his employment as office boy at New 
Orleans. Now he holds down a desk in the 
Sales Department at which he grinds out tele- 
grams by the score on the typewriter daily 
(Sundays and holidays mostly included). But 
Louis manages occasionally to find time, while 
the season is on, to get away of a Sunday with 
a party of kindred spirits, leaving about four 
o'clock in the morning to go crawfishing. 
“Crayfishing,” 
a sport much indulged in and greatly enjoyed 


as it is called in some parts, is 


by many of the old residents of New Orleans 


and environs. Louis from 
catching crawfish, which involves not only 
wet feet but the risk of running afoul a cot- 


ton-mouth moccasin frequently found lurking 


gets pleasure 


in the cypress swamps where these crustaceans 
are most plentiful, and is an adapt at cook- 
ing them—an art in itself. 

The crawfishing season according to Louis 
is now approaching and it would not surprise 
us to hear that at the first opportunity that 
presents itself he will be off on an expedition. 


Mr. J. Henry Hammel, our very capable 
and efficient claim clerk, owns his own home, 
as all good citizens, according to the real 
Henry has now con- 
fided to us that he has under consideration the 
making of some alterations and additions to 
his house. When the good wife begins to harp 


estate agents, should. 


refinements in the 
houses of today that were unknown to archi- 


on the conveniences and 


tects and builders of a decade ago, and points 
out where a door might have been provided 
here and a clothes closet there, or a better 
general effect obtained—and all just as easy 
as not—there is only one of two things to be 
done: sell the blooming place or go ahead 
and make the changes, and hang the cost! It 
is said that one has to build at least two houses 
before what is wanted; and 


getting even 
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then—. 
sure once he makes up his mind what he wants 
to do he will see it through in fine shape. 


Knowing Henry as we do, we are 


George Dexter, attached to the RQ@S@MRth 
Department at New Orleans, has a bright 
young hopeful named Charley, who is about 
six years old. Last summer Charley accom- 
panied his parents on the Fruit Dispatch Com- 
pany picnic, and, after romping around with 
the other kiddies for some time, he got very 
thirsty. He hunted up his mother and in- 
terrupted her bridge game to ask for a nickel 
with which to buy “Run along, 
Charley Boy,” said Mrs. Dexter; “mother’s 
busy, and besides you don’t need money at this 


“pop.” 


picnic; everything's free. Just go over to the 
stand and ask for a bottle and they'll give it 
to you.” But Charley had already reached the 
skeptical age and just couldn't believe that in 
this world one could get something for noth- 
ing, and again he interrupted the absorbing 
finally 
quested nickel to keep him quiet and off to the 
booth he flew. In a moment he was back 
with the pop in one hand and his nickel in 


bridge game. He was given the re- 


the other and the foursome had to stop their 
“post-mortem” to listen to him rave about his 
good fortune. And Charley drank the pop 
and kept the nickel. 


Mrs. Wright, wife of Edward M. Wright 
of the New Orleans office, sailed from New 
York for Liverpool, England on May 26, for 
a visit to her mother and other relatives. 
Mrs. Wright is a native of Liverpool but 
she has been in this country for over—(de- 
leted) years without having been back to the 
land of her birth. She came to the States 
when a young girl wearing short dresses, and 
she returns a grandmother—wearing short 
dresses. Incidentally, it looks like the pur- 
chase of that Model “A” Ford may have to 


be deferred for a while longer! 


Two of our sales clerks went fishing one 
Sunday a few weeks ago and later reported 
that their catch between them was 75 fish. 
They fished at a little place named Lafitte, 
near Lake Salvador, and perhaps the fish did 
bite well. At any rate there’s nothing to be 
gained by impugning the veracity of disciples 
of Izaak Walton. John Lambert says he 
wishes he had taken along a camera so that he 


| 
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might have snapped his wonderful string. But 
who ever heard of taking a camera on a fish- 
ing trip? It would be absolutely worthless in 
case of snake bite. 


Miss Mildred Robbins recently spent a de- 
lightful week-end in her old home town, 
Jackson, Miss. A crowd of young friends 
were at the station to greet her when the train 
arrived and to carry her on to a picnic ar- 
ranged in her honor, She also made a trip 
twenty-miles out into the country to visit her 
grandmother and numerous aunts, uncles and 
cousins and she feasted on rich milk, fresh 
butter, fried chicken, country cured ham, 
pies, cakes, etc. Some week-end! 


A young lady clerk whose desk is in close 
proximity to that of William J. Montgomery, 
who is always perfect, sartorially speaking, 
reports that despite the eccentric behavior of 
the weather in general she is now sure that 
spring has come, for “Billy” is wearing a 
boutonniere. We wonder if his “ice-cream” 
suits keep so immaculate when W. J. is super- 
vising the discharge of banana cargoes on the 
wharf. We think we'll have to ask Mr. C. He 
Peirce, Manager of the Banana Selling Com- 
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pany. Perhaps he could give us some inter- 
esting information on the subject. 


Appointments 

Mr. R. H. Kitchen, formerly Assistant 
Resident Messenger, Memphis, Tenn., has 
been appointed Traveling Messenger, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Mr. T. I. Miller, formerly Assistant Resi- 
dent Messenger, Memphis, Tenn., has been 
appointed Traveling Messenger, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Mr. F. L. Ashley, formerly Messenger, 
Mounds, IIL, has been appointed Traveling 
Messenger, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Mr. C. H. Douglas, formerly Assistant 
Resident Messenger, McComb, Miss., has 
been appointed Assistant Resident Messenger, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Mr. B. E. Tucker, formerly Assistant 
Resident Messenger, Memphis, Tenn., has 
been appointed Traveling Messenger, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Mr. Wilford Langendorf, formerly Mes- 
senger, New Orleans, has been appointed 
Traveling Messenger, Charleston, S. C. 

Mr. G. E. Boehm has been employed as 
Messenger, New Orleans, La. 


Baltimore 


M.. CHARLES EDWIN MAASE, 


Chief Radio Operator of the S. S. Ormes, 
which traded here recently, has been called 
from his combination cabin-office to the vast 
regions of the South Pole. We all gathered to 
extend him our best wishes and to offer advice 
(gained from our experience with frigidaire) 
just prior to his departure for New York to 
join the Byrd Antartic Flying Expedition. Mr. 
Maase, although a young man, has had con- 
siderable “Circle” experience which was 
gained in a dash to the Arctic regions in search 
for the North Pole a few years ago, and so 
confident is he of the success of this trip with 
Commander Byrd that we have about settled 
down to await a radiogram, via T. R. T. Co., 
from the southern extremity of the earth’s 
axis. 


Mr. E. L. Krull, Messenger Department, 
is the chap who claims that TIME is by far 
the most valuable asset, and consequently, he 
draws up his plans with this view paramount 
and his vacation is an excellent example of 
foresight. He has just departed with the idea 
of spending one week in conference at Clifton 
Forge, Virginia, and if the delegates vote 
according to the rumors afloat, then his second 
week will be passed with his parents in Buffalo 
where there are also many friends to greet and 
several Building Association accounts to settle. 
The Department of Agriculture reports this 
as harvest time at both of the aforementioned 
locations and we are awaiting Mr. Krull’s 
return with interest. 


The Division demon statistician tabulates 


—_—__ 
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that Vergohensig, Siberia, has a temperature 
which rises to 90 degrees in summer and falls 
winter. Mr. J. J. 


this would make a 


to 90 degrees below in 
Pittinger suggests that 
dandy banana port. 


Mr. F. J. Linehan of the Messenger De- 
the “Blatant 
Club,” an honor bestowed on him because he 


partment, and president of 
is as quiet as an extinct volcano, celebrated the 
10 by 


declared to be 


anniversary of his birthday on May 
staging a party which 
“*Jake” all the way. 
he is not president now and we all swear he 
Mr. Linehan hails from 
Tyler, Texas, where he is at present sojourn- 


was 
According to the minutes 


is not eighty either. 
ing for two weeks, and inasmuch as this is his 
first trip home for five years he is fearful that 
the dog will bite him. 

The following passports were filed at the 
Custom House recently: Mr. Charles Lamar, 


Inspector from New York, who insists that 
he will not visit this city again until we have 


New 


One of the most interesting passengers 


arriving in New York recently aboard 
steamers of the Great White Fleet was 
Lieutenant Camilo Daza, Colombian ace, 


Chief of the Colombian Air Force, who was 
commissioned by his government to come to 
New York, secure a Swiss airplane with a 
Jupiter motor of a maximum velocity of two 
hundred kilometers per hour, fly back to Ma- 
drid Field, Bogota, perhaps via Washington, 
Mexico City, Guatemala City, Tegucigalpa, 
San Salvador, Managua, San Jose, and Pan- 
ama, and make a report to the Colombian 
government covering the flight. 

Lieutenant Daza, a flyer of ten years’ exper- 
ience, who received his preliminary training 
at Miami, Florida, in 1918, is Colombia's 
premier aviator. The Colombian government 
is taking a lively interest in aviation, stimu- 
lated, no doubt, by Colonel Lindbergh's visit, 
that is evidenced by the commission entrusted 
to Lieutenant Daza. 


Mr. Frank Chase, of our Freight Traffic 
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doubled the hotel accommodations; Mr. Frank 
G. Rolston, Inspector, New York, who has 
lately been married and now sports consider- 
ably more avoirdupois since he severed his con- 
nections with our balliwick; Mr. W. C. 
Simon, Radio Inspector, from New York, who 
really places Baltimore on the map. Mr. Simon 
runs down here to adjust on the ships the 
direction finders that enable the skippers to 
locate us; Mr. O. Hansen, Assistant Super- 
intendent of Pier 15, New York, who dropped 
in to assist us in inaugurating the new banana 
This machine, by the way, 
caused a furore among the customers. After 
the uplifted 


lifting machine. 


viewing the amazement 
features of the audience we dubbed the ma- 
It has certainly been 


upon 


chine, the “‘face lifter.” 
demonstrated beyond the shadow of a doubt 
that it is not a cost lifter, 


The Reception Committees of the various 
duly notified that the new 
issue of the public telephone directory has 


cities are hereby 


been distributed. 


York 


Lieutenant of Aviation Camilo Daza (left) 
and Dr. Enrique Gomez, Secretary-General 


Colombian Consulate in New York 
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Department, who has made some flights with 
the Colombian ace, proclaims him a good 
sport and a first class flier. Pictures of Lieu- 
tenant Daza and his baby tiger mascot, 
“Ciba” framed in a life-belt of the S. S. 
Sixaola appeared in the New York papers on 
the occasion of the aviator’s arrival. 


Mr. J. G. Kieffer, Manager of our Ja- 
maica Division, who made a flying trip to 
and from New York aboard the S. S. Zacapa, 
is an enthusiastic booster for his Island home. 

“I’ve lived in Jamaica for twenty-two 
years,” he said as we chatted for a moment, 
“and I don’t think you could persuade me to 
live anywhere else. 

“And you'll find that our Jamaica weather 
is also uniform,” went on Mr. Kieffer, “‘it's 
hot for six months and simply warm the other 
six. Here in New York you swelter one day 
and freeze the next. Ugh—” and the Man- 
ager grimaced, 

“You'll find in Jamaica,” he continued, 
“that it is never too warm to sleep at night. 
In fact, the nights are delightful. Why, last 
summer I was here, in New York, for three 
weeks in one of your elegant hotels (another 
grimace), and I could not sleep for the terrific 
heat.” 

Mr. Kieffer indicated that he was extreme- 
ly anxious to get right out on the same ship 
that brought him in. 

“I'm through with the business for which 
I came, and I'm going back to beautiful Ja- 
maica where a man can live in comfort and 
sleep at night,” reiterated Mr. Kieffer as he 
bade us good-bye. 


Passenger Department, please copy. 


Miss Olga Fausel, of Doctor Deeks’ office, 
sailed on the S. S. Tivives June 9 for the 
Barrios cruise. 


New Employees 


Fred Klanberg, watchman; Arthur Me- 
Connell, office boy, Freight Traffic Depart- 
ment; Maxim Rojas, Spanish typist; William 
Eigendorff, tallyman; William G. Bradshaw, 
tallyman; Charlton P., Bowman, clerk, 
Freight Terminal Department; Philip Black- 
erby, pier clerk; Maurice Goupill, office boy, 
Purchasing Department; George F. Beck- 
with, stenographer, Purchasing Department; 
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Ramon Casa Blanca, Spanish typist; Vincent 
Francescini, office boy, Freight Terminal De- 
partment; Michael Sullivan, watchman; John 
Denitto, watchman; Andrew Corbett, Jr., 
Mail boy. 


Transfers 


Walter Marsh, from Accounting Depart- 
ment, New York, to Accounting Department, 
Barrios, Guatemala. 

Kenneth D. Ransom, ledger clerk, Account- 
ing Department, to Fruit Dispatch Company. 

A. Comtabad, clerk, Accounting Depart- 
ment, to Fruit Dispatch Company. 

Mrs. R. C. Brown, from stenographer, Ac- 
counting Department, to Fruit Dispatch Com- 
pany. 

George Weir, from office of the Superin- 
tendent of New Construction, Boston, to the 
Maintenance & Repair Department, New 
York. 


N. Y. Division Radio Notes 


WV E take pleasure in announcing the trans- 
fers of Richard Heapes (CZ), Chief Opera- 
tor on the S. S. Pastores for the past two 
years, and of William L. Garrett, Jr. (ML), 
Marine Operator at the Miami Radio Sta- 
tion for the same length of time. The trans- 
fer involved their exchanging positions and the 
Radio Department was very glad to approve 
their requests as both of these operators are 
old timers in our Company and have rendered 
highly satisfactory service. In making the 
Pastores “Big Bill” broke all records for auto 
travel between Miami and New York. Mrs. 
Garrett accompanied him. 


We welcome the following new operators 
into our service: Earl L. Grove (FD), Sec- 
ond Operator, S. S. Manaqui; Rodney D. 
Chipp (CM), Second Operator, S. S. Ma- 
yari; Euell C. Reeves (WC), Second Opera- 
tor, S. S. Maravi; Ben Feverstein (FW), 
Second Operator, S. S. La Playa and May- 
nard F. Davis (MX), Second Operator, S. S. 
Santa Marta. 

Davis carries a gold plated “Bug” with him 
and we anticipate hearing some nice things 
about it. BUG is the operator's expression 
for the Vibroflex telegraph instrument because 
of its resemblance to its namesake. 
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The Purchasing 
Department 
By Walter Arthur 


i 


the Purchasing Department not only does as 


OT all of our readers realize that 
its name implies—purchases—but that it func- 
tions as well in numerous other ways and its 
duties are perhaps more varied than are those 
of any other single department. 

Purchases are initially made against requi- 
sitions from every department and branch of 
the Company but more especially for the Mer- 
chandise Department, the Material and Sup- 
ply Departments, Hospitals, Railways, Ships 
(deck, engine and supplies) and 
Radio (foreign and domestic) : and the mar- 


stewa rd 


kets of the entire world are used as sources 
of supplies. 

The many orders from the various depart- 
ments and divisions must be followed up very 
carefully in order that delivery 
promises be fulfilled. This involves a greater 
task than one would ordinarily imagine. For 


contract 


example: on export orders of importance, 
nothing is spared in order to expedite exporta- 
tion. Cables, telegrams and long distance tele- 
phones are brought into play. Very often a 
man is sent to the factory where an order is 
being filled and from it follows the movement 
of the order right through to seaboard, avoid- 
ing in this way any possible delay. 


Invoice Checking: All invoices covering ex- 
port shipments are checked by the “Shipping 
Unit” of the Purchasing Department. Not 
only must the quality, price, marks, and pack- 
ing agree with the order, but many other 
requirements, peculiar to the various coun- 
tries to which the shipments are being ex- 
ported, must be filled. 


Claims and Adjustments: Shortages of a 
concealed nature, breakage due to poor pack- 


ing, and various adjustments in freight 
charges, merchants’ invoices, etc., are all 


handled by the Shipping Unit. 


Consignments: This represents freight re- 
turned from the tropics, such as scrap (to be 
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Walter Arthur 


sold), office machinery and instruments for re- 
pair, etc. There are many phases to this work 
and it often becomes extremely complicated. 


Surplus Stocks: Reports from all divisions 
of surplus stocks centralize in the Purchasing 
Department and it governs the disposition of 
this surplus and assists in transferring it to 
other places for consumption, 


Consular and Consignee Mail: The Pur- 
chasing Department also prepares all its own 
ocean bills of lading and consular invoices. 
The viseing of consular papers, the paying of 
consular fees, and the final collection of all 
Papers required by the tropical divisions to 
clear freight through the customs at destina- 
tion is extremely important work. Speed, 
combined with accuracy, is very necessary in 
order to get all required documents finally 
on board before the ship sails. 

This is in no wise a detailed account of 
the actual procedure of purchasing but simply 
gives a slight idea of the work co-relative to 
the purchasing that comes under the jurisdic- 
tion of this Department. 


Old films, it is said, are used as varnish for 
motor-cars. The one we bought second-hand 
seems to have been treated with a “fade-out.” 

—Punch 


July, 1928 


Re, ae set 


The Passenger Department 


The following article by Mr. Roy C. Austin, Division Passenger Agent, 


Havana, sets forth very clearly the policies which should govern in the conduct 


of our various booking offices and is recommended to all of our employees 


having to do with this important phase of the Company's business. 


Chr trees ee 


Passenger Traffic Manager 


7: CE Office is not merely 


a place where tickets may be purchased. In 
many cases it is the first point of contact 
with the traveling public, made up of repre- 
sentatives of all classes of society, and it is 
in the Passenger Office that the first oppor- 
tunity to make friends for the Company is 
offered. 

Every well organized business has long since 
recognized the importance of maintaining cor- 
dial relations with the public. The good-will 
of the public is one of the most valuable assets 
a business enterprise can have. Without it 
no business can hope for success and nowhere 
is the good-will of the public more essential 
than in the transportation business. 

As we said before it is the Passenger De- 
partment that has the first opportunity to 
make friends of the public for the Company. 
Prospective passengers learn from the Passen- 
ger Department about the comforts, the food 
and the splendid service throughout that is 
offered on our steamers and they are made 
to feel that these things are fundamentally a 
part of Unrrep Frurr Company service in 
general. Passenger Department men should 
not take it for granted that the public is aware 
of the facilities which the Company offers; 
they should leave nothing undone in the way 
of giving to the inquirer a full and complete 
description of our service so that he may be 
made to realize that Unrrep Frurr Com- 
PANY service is really superior. 

There is a vast amount of detail connected 
with our passenger work which is not appar- 
ent to those unfamiliar with the Department, 
such as immigration and quarantine require- 


ments of the various countries in which we 
operate; berthing sheets; passenger lists: lists 
for port officials, consuls and public health of- 
officials ; correspondence, cables and telegrams 
that demand prompt attention; innumerable 
telephone calls to be answered and, the ticker 
counter to be well taken of. When fifteen 
or twenty people are gathered there they must 
be attended to with as little delay as possible. 
They must not be allowed to become nervous 
or impatient, else they will be likely to find 
fault with the Department and even with the 
Company. 

When these duties and the many others 
encountered in the daily routine of the Pas- 
senger Department are considered it will be 
appreciated that the successful passenger man 
must necessarily possess the qualifications of 
patience, courtesy, personality, diplomacy and 
enthusiasm. These characteristics are indis- 
pensable to success in any line of business but 
more especially in a line where personal con- 
tact is established with the public. 

I am now going to set down a few of the 
things which I consider make for the success 
of the individual employee and the department 
as a whole. 

Complete understanding and cooperation be- 
tween members of the department. Each 
member should know what the other is try- 
ing to accomplish and should never miss the 
opportunity to do or say anything that will 
assist another towards completing his purpose. 
This holds good too for members of other 
departments. Remember, that all departments 
belong to the same Company and that co- 
operation is necessary among employees for 
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the good of the Company as a whole and for 
Without such a point of 
view and without such cooperation the suc- 


its complete Success. 


cess of the individual is also impossible. 
The success of the Company and that of 
the individual are identical. It is really amaz- 
ing to occasionally find a man who considers 
that his work is completed simply by putting 
As a 


failure is 


in eight or ten hours a day at the office, 
matter of fact a man’s success or 
not determined by what he does during the 
eight or ten hours for which he is paid to 
work but by what he does for his concern 
during the hours when he is free to do as he 
pleases. A man in business who keeps his 
shop open only for a few hours each day and 
neglects the opportunity to make friends dur- 
ing his relaxation by 
himself in the community through coopera- 
tion with those in other lines of business with 


hours of establishing 


whom he comes in contact, is not likely to 
recognize the reason for the success of the 
man who does take advantage of such op- 
The loyal, enthusiastic employee 
is always on the alert for the opportunity to 


portunities. 
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build up his own department, but he also takes 
note of and reports through the proper chan- 
nel anything of interest or benefit to the Com- 
pany at large that he may observe, regardless 
of whether or not his immediate department 
is directly concerned. 

Complete understanding and cooperation be- 
tween the men in the Passenger Department 
making the bookings of passengers and the 
Pursers and Stewards Departments is abso- 
lutely essential. ‘The office man should be 
thoroughly familiar with accommodations and 
service available on board the ships so as to 
give the passenger an accurate picture of what 
he will find on board; the pursers and stew- 
ards should be familiar with the questions 
invariably asked by passengers and should be 
able to reply to them as instructed by the 
office. 

It is sometimes difficult for one department 
to understand all the details of another but a 
great deal in the way of straightening out such 
difficulties is accomplished in the frequent dis- 
cussion of mutual problems between depart- 
ments. 


LONG SERVICE ORDER OF THE 
FRUIT DISPATCH COMPANY 


Salaried Employees Whose Service Dates from 1904 


Group VII 


Date 
February, 1904 
March, 1904 
April, 1904 
May, 1904 
May, 1904 
June, 1904 
June, 1904 
August, 1904 
1904 


Name Location Present Position 
V. L. Mitchell 
J. V. Gallagher 
J. Doran 

F. S. Hanf 

W. H. Wilkinson 
E. L. Buckman 
J. J. Pittinger 
W. C. Katzmann 
M. M. Wilson 


Des Moines Resident Manager 


Philadelphia Asst. Manager 
Altoona 
New York 


Chattanooga 


Messenger 
Weigher 

Resident Messenger 
Syracuse Resident Manager 
Baltimore Resident Messenger 
Salesman 


Resident Manager 


Boston 
Pittsburgh 


September, 


A Page of Resident Managers 
FRUIT DISPATCH COMPANY 


J. W. Leathers 


' mi 

N O discussion of Sales 
and Promotional Work 
is complete without an ex- 
pression from Jack Leath- 
ers of Chicago. Every- 
body has been impressed 
with the splendid way he 
has fallen into step with 
the Publicity and Promo- 
tional work, keeping up this campaign with 
his sales work in the great territory he so 
ably represents. 

Mr, Leathers’ early training was with the 
Louisville and Nashville Railroad. After 
sixteen years of service, he resigned as Chief 
Clerk in the Cincinnati Freight office, to join 
the Fruit Dispatch Company. 

He accepted the Chicago portfolio in 1908 
after a couple of years as Resident Manager 
in the Cincinnati section. His administration 
has been conspicuous for its faithfulness and 
reliability. Mr. Leathers lends dignity to his 
office, yet with it we find a very real measure 
of humanity—pep, enterprise, broad-minded- 
ness . . in short, all the constituents re- 
quired to mold that crown—Success—which 
sits so securely on his brow. 


J. W. Miller 
Cvrious facts 


about our brethren in this 
great organization some- 
times come to light. Quite 
unexpectedly we learn of 
certain traits in the lives 
of our associates that im- 
mediately make clear their 
dominant characteristics. 

Take John Miller, Resident Manager, 
Oklahoma City, for example—many of us 
have wondered where he acquired the logical, 
lucid manner with which he speaks his 
thoughts. 

Perhaps the following chronological record 
of his career will be enlightening: 
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1911—employed as Cashier, Minneapolis 
Branch. 

1911-12-13-14—Attended night classes at 
Law School. 

1915—Received Bachelor of Laws Degree. 

1915—-Admitted to the Bar in Minnesota. 

1916—Appointed Resident Manager, Fargo 
Branch. 

1917—Promoted to Resident Manager, Okla- 
homa City. 

No wonder he can sell bananas! 

We are here to say that Mr. Miller has 
studied his Sales work just as earnestly as he 
did his Law. And his diploma as Bachelor 
of Bananas has long since been inscribed on 
his record and character, 


L. W. Huse 


L AWRENCE W. 
HUSE, familiarly known 
to his colleagues as “Lar- 
ry” has just been ap- 
pointed Resident Man- 
ager of the Company's 
latest Branch at Salt Lake 
City. 

He first entered the 
service of the Fruit Dispatch Company in 
January, 1910, as a messenger, working out 
of New Orleans. Two years of service in this 
splendid, character-building department fitted 
him for the post of Resident Manager at 
Butte, Montana where he remained continu- 
ously until 1921 with the exception of a year 
in the Grand Rapids, Michigan territory. 

From 1921 until June, 1928 Larry has 
rendered faithful and efficient service as Resi- 
dent Manager at San Francisco. 


Originally coming from Newburyport, 
Massachusetts, Mr. Huse has carried west 
many of the fine New England conventions 
and proclivities, including an insatiable yearn- 
ing for Duxbury clams. 

Bananas and golf are his two relaxations 
and he enjoys each of them thoroughly. 


Freight Traffic Department 


Shipping Documents 
No. 2 


Packing List 
Commercial Invoice 


Railroad Biil of Lading 


HE American manufacturer after con- 
siderable sales effort and advertising has suc- 
ceeded in having the foreign buyer place an 
order for his merchandise. 

The terms of the sale might be on any of 
the accepted arrangements, f. 0. b., c. i. f., f. a. 
s., etc., with cash against documents at sea- 
board or a thirty, sixty, or ninety days draft, or 
whatever arrangement was agreed upon be- 


@ This is the second of a series of 
articles concerning the various shipping 
documents required in the handling of 


The cited 


export shipments. case is 
illustrative of only one of the many 
ways of financing export shipments. 


spect. This is important in foreign trade 
where competition is international, 
Assuming that the shipper has complied 
with all of the requirements of the buyer, and 
that the terms of payment have been agreed 
upon, the order is packed and made ready for 
the first stage of its journey to the tropics. 
Packing is an important subject and articles 
have appeared in these columns previously 


tween the manu- PRS with regard to ex- 
facturer and the ig ‘UNIFORM STRAIGHT BILL OF LADING none a : port packing. 
buyer. ORIGINAL-NOT NEGOTIABLE ewes he 10807 With the ship- 
Let us assume THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY ment properly pre- 
that this sale was cara te casncuas at woe Beton mo eave eteoret Oe lee nnae pared, it is deliv- 


made on an f.a.s. a Akron. Ohio 
steamer basis, New 
York, with a draft 
attached to 


ments, payment 


docu- 
to 


be made against a 


letter of credit < 
established by the swabs Je Be 
GOnsIOneCE ‘With; <& -<35,] moeeteranam weak amiasonen 


New York bank. ¢ Dales Belicoa Cort Tires 
The first step 

that the manufac- 

turer to take 

in supplying the 

needs of cus- 

tomer is to study 

the order 

carefully 


has 
his 


very 
that 
the wishes and de- 
of the pur- = 
chaser may be ful- =~ re 


te Joke louse 


filled in every re-  W—ncacumuve 


sO 


sires 


Rubber Liport Co. 


eee © tne 


SS ee ee ee ee oe ee a eee 


the manu- 

to the 
and con- 
Signedtothe 
Unirep Fruit 
Company, who 
will take 
further details in 
connection with 
this shipment and 
will the 
shipper of the nec- 
essity of further 
attention to han- 


ered by 
tacturer 


railroad 


aeaché 


care of 


Cr ee 
“" Gum « 


wena 
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relieve 


dling. 

There are 
eral kinds of rail- 
road bills of lading 
which can be 
: sued to cover the 
movement from 
the manufacturer's 


scv- 


is- 
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UNITED STATES RUBBER Export Co., LTD. 
FS) 1780 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK CITY. U 6 A 


DETAILED PACKING LIST 
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Packing List 


7O ACCOMPANY AND BECOME 4 PART OF mrvor”e summers LESS 


‘ Balloon Gord Tires 
{sane 2 ‘ Belioon Cord Tires 
Bele #3 ‘ Balloon Cord Tires 
sare ee ‘ Balloon Cord Tires 
Bele #5 ‘ Balloon Cord Tires 
Bale; # 6 ‘ Balloon Cord Tires 


Below: 
Commercial 
Invoice 
ke 
shipping point to the seaboard; 
i. ¢. straight non-negotiable bill — = “=f — 
of lading, order notify bill of | apdecapedentaniahameineenemnnt 
lading, through railroad export Fs J SEY Pav eemaete eee er 
bill of lading, etc. The through MEW Yom Grrr us A apes? 
railroad export bill of lading ain ov ems Beas: X, Se 


will be discussed in a later ar- 
ticle. 

The shipment under discus- 
sion is moving under the ord- 
inary non-negotiable straight bill 


of lading with the merchandise = 


consigned to the Unrrep Frurr 
Company. A picture of this 
bill is shown on page 766. 
This is the contract of carriage 
or the agreement between the 
shipper and the railroad for the 
handling of the shipment to the 
seaboard, and after this docu- 
ment has been signed and 
turned over to the manufac- 
turer by the railroad, it should 
be forwarded to the Unrrep 
Frurr Company for our as- 
sistance and guidance in obtaining delivery 
of the cargo at New York. 

Two other important documents accom- 
pany the shipment, and must be made out by 
the shipper. These are the commercial in- 
voice and the packing list. The commercial 


fon enewant reow AETOS,ChIG vo Hawene.Gobe cases Paetoree 


renee oF wean 7.4.5, Steamer 


veoror 6 ees cane cmeree 


mete G. J. Speneer 
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veswe of corwent Drelt & Shipplag Gorwnecte 
ve.ietier of Cresit a3 : 
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wevoonce Barine ; 
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invoice is about the same as an invoice cover- 
ing domestic shipments; it must show the 
name of the seller, the buyer, and also the 
merchandise which is being transferred from 
one to the other, the price obtained, the terms 
of credit and other pertinent information. A 
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sample of a commercial invoice used in export 
trade is also featured for the reader’s benefit. 

The packing list is an essential document 
much more necessary in foreign trade 
It shows in detail the 


and 
than in domestic trade. 
commodities in each package, assists in the 
handling of the shipment at the seaboard, 
and is also of service to the consignee in 
clearing his shipment at destination. 


Both the commercial invoice and the pack- 
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ing list are used by the representatives of the 
Unirep Fruit Company for preparing ocean 
bills of lading and consular invoice, and in 
addition to this, they will be required by the 
bank as part of shipping documents to honor 
the draft against the letter of credit which 
has been established by the consignee. 

In the next article, we will discuss handling 
at the seaboard and the preparation of the 
ocean bill of lading and the consular invoice. 


Tips For Typists 


By G. Mall-Teare 


— 
N OW, all you “Underwood” ticklers and 
would-be operators, put your ears well back 
and grab on to this little packet of wrinkles 
from one who knows. 

The first problem that presents itself to an 
incipient typist is whether to use one finger or 
The second difficulty is to decide which 
I suggest that greater proficiency 
Be- 
sides, when one hand grows tired the operator 
can fall back on the other one. 

Speed combined with accuracy should be 
If you type at a fair speed but 


Two. 
hand to use. 
can be acquired by learning to use both. 


your aim. 
omit spaces between words, extreme difficulty 
may be experienced in deciphering the work. 
This is 


partment heads make a point of reading let- 


sometimes a drawback as many de- 


ters addressed to them. 

It is advisable to type each line a little 
lower than the one preceding it. A kind of 
knobby projection found on most up-to-date 
machines will help you in this matter. In 
case of doubt use a hammer. 

Never type your lines directly on top of 
one another. If you do your “jefe” will prob- 
ably laugh harshly and, with a fiendish light 
in his eyes, demand that you retype the letter 
in a more orthodox fashion. 
gets really nasty about it throw a faint and 
put it down to malaria. 

The conscientious typist is advised to mem- 
orize the following useful hints. Don’t put 
an interrogation mark after “‘Superintendent,” 
or “Your truly”; it might Jead to misunder- 


standing. 


However, if he’ 


ta 


Don't illustrate letters with cartoons or 
pictures of the boss unless especially required 
to do so. 

And here's a hint 


Slipping off the roller is very often detrimen- 


worth a lot ot money. 


tal to a machine. A simple device for its pre- 
vention is a de-clutching grip-valve. It is 
easy to make. Two rubber bands and a 
couple of paper clips are usually sufficient. In 
cases of emergency I would recommend a piece 


of well-chewed “Spearmint.” 


Naughty-cal Knees: The girls of the office are 
having anchors embroidered on their dresses; 
and those who think that this is solely out of 
loyalty to our gallent sailors have had no ex- 
perience of the high winds off the Battery, 
where the girls must brave not only the cle- 
ments but a “battery” of delighted eves. 

Apropos of this acolian ostentation, as the 
wind-blown revelations might be termed, we 
take the occasion to drop a few tears for 
William Dean Howells, who wrote in a tabloid 
of our grandmothers’ day: “From her elbows, 
which were soft and shapely, one might venture 
to judge the conformation of her ankles”. 


—Contributed 


It was estimated that if all the bottles of 
beer laid in at Wembley for the Cup Final 
were placed side by side they would stretch 
nearly three miles. They were therefore not 
arranged in that formation. 

—Punch 
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